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IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to runa home. Going 
over their family costs for the year are Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston P. Corbett of Chicago. Mr. Corbett, 
an accountant, has been employed by Standard 
Oil for more than 26 years. Having kept family 
budgets for 24 years, he knows how important it 
is for both a family and a business to be on a 
sound financial basis. In many ways, he says, 
business and family budgets are much alike. 


Where does 
the money go? 


Ever TRY TO EXPLAIN to your 
wife what happened to all the money 
you ve earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expendi- 
tures is something every family is 
confronted with. And every business, 
too. I know. I’m an accountant in 
the Comptroller's Office at Standard 
Oil and I’ve put in many an hour 
on the figures that go into the an- 
nual financial report of Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies. I've 
found that the financial problems of 
company management are a lot like 
personal financial problems. 

“Like you, Standard Oil took ina 
certain amount last year—$1,853,- 
709,920 to be exact. Here's what 
happened to it. 

“Most of it—59.9% 
the cost of things we had to buy such 
as crude oil, materials and services, 


represented 


plus charges made for wear and tear. 
‘These items compare roughly to what 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house 
your family. 


“The next biggest item—even bigger 
than our payroll—was taxes. Taxes 
accounted for 17.8% of what we took 
in. While that figure includes our own 
taxes and those we collected from 
customers for national, state and 
local governments, it does not in- 
clude the many ‘hidden’ taxes that 
everyone pays. 

“Wages, salaries and benefits for 
our more than 51,000 employees ac- 
counted for 15.9% of the total 
amount taken in. 

"To serve our customers better, we 
used 3.9% for investment in facilities 
such as oil wells, refineries and service 
stations. 

“That left 2.46%. We paid this in 
dividends—as a return on the invest- 
ment of our more than 117,000 stock- 
holder-owners, of whom more than 
24,000 are employees. 

“That's where all the money went 
and we feel sure you'll agree it was 
used to serve you well.” 


Standard Oil Company 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY wisely 
spent to assure our more than 51,000 
employees steady work, above-average 
earnings and financial protection against 
such emergencies as sickness and acci- 
dents. Modern oil industry equipment, 
though costly, helps increase the pro- 
ductivity and the earnings of employees 
like Everett Levitt, above, of our 
Whiting refinery. A single structure 
such as a catalytic cracker may cost 
several million dollars. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to find new 
oil reserves. Drilling a well in an un- 
proved area may cost anywhere from 
fifty thousand to more than a million 
dollars. There's a big risk, too. On an 
industry-wide average, the odds are 
eight to one against a “wildcat” drilling 
operation discovering commercial quan- 
tities of oil. Despite this, Standard Oil 
is searching continually for new sources 
of oil, helping to build up the nation’s 
petroleum reserves. 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to provide 
the distributing system that enables 
dealers like Bill Mattorozi of Chicago 
to supply you with gasoline at amaz- 
ingly low prices. A Great Lakes tanker 
may cost $5,000,000; one mile of pipe- 
line may cost $35,000 or more; one 
modern service station can cost $50,000. 
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transportation... 


TRAI 
LINERS 


the 


between two points 
take a tip from 
TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL THRU-LINERS 


for 


convenience comfort 
safety YY economy 


Trailways Thru-liners travel direct 
routes to your destination. No 
change of bus or baggage. Enjoy 
restful relaxation in air conditioned 
comfort aboard America's safest 
means of transportation. . . . Have 
more money for fun, too, be- 
cause there are no lower fares. 


Mail coupon for 
your choice of 


TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
“Your highway host from 
coast to coast.” 


TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-53, 108 N State St., Chicago, 
| am interested in a (_| Trip Expense Paid Tour |_| 
(check one) 


FROM 
TO 
LEAVING DATE 
NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 


destination... 
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Why Penalize Teachers 
Because They Are 65? 


Every year many men and 
women still in the prime of their ability 
and with the advantage of years of 
teaching experience are retired at the 
now comparatively young age of 65. 


Yet through the years, that is the age 
opinion has proven to be 


for the 


which public 
likely 


the most one selection 


of that highest-ranking official in our 
country, the President of the United 
States. 

Among our. statesmen, Bernard 


Baruch, Cordell Hull, Herbert Boover 

all have made invaluable contribu- 
tions to their country far beyond the 
compulsory retirement age set for the 


teaching profession. In law, Justice 


Oliver Wendell Holmes and Clarence E 
Darrow afford striking examples of 
mer who contributed their greatest 


service far into advancing years 

The same is true of medicine, of the 
ministry, of any of the learned pro- 
... In none of these areas does 
an age limit exist. Experience and 
ability are the sole criteria upon which 


fessions 


based 

profited greatly by this. 
should a teacher, well 
give his serv- 
to which he has 
preparation, be 


their 
We have 
Why ther 
jualified and 
to that professior 


positions are 


willing to 


viven a lifetime of 


penalized merely because the date or 


the calendar marks his chronological 
age as 65? 

True, there are many teachers of 
65 who are verging on senility. There 
are many who are too tired, too bored, 
or too uninterested to carry their 
burden longer. But what about the 
multitude of experienced, highly 
skilled teachers who are forced to re- 


tire against their will as well as that 


of the and the public school 


students 


<ystem where they are employed? 


TIME FOR BROAD-MINDED ATTITUDE 


.. | believe the time has come when 
we should take a more broad-minded 
attitude toward the tried, tested, and 


teaching profes- 
upper 
inexpenda- 
so much in 


true members of the 


ion who have attained the age 
brackets. Their services are 
ble now when teachers are 
demand. 

Let the school boards demand physi- 
cal, mental, aptitude whatever 
they advisable to justify the 
continued employment of this vast 


number of top-rating teachers; but at 


tests or 


deem 


least give them and the communities 
which they serve a chance to determine 
whether or not such persons shall be 
longer retained in the school system. 


Surely, we would not abandon a gold 


had reached 


mine before it its depth 
and was still functioning productively! 
Why then should we apply this rut} 

less practice to our teachers, who are 
certainly among the most important 
factor in the development of any 


community? 


AN INTERESTED MOTHER 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


Are Attackers Trying to ‘Divide and Conquer’? 


The recent attacks upon education 
display an attitude of fanaticism. To 
counteract this, need to 
write articles and give speeches which 
would review the positive growth and 
outlook of education and its pupils. 
Also, fanatic critics should be ferreted 
out and what they truly 
are and what they can do to the Amer- 
ican society. Could it be that such 
critics are agents trying to use the 
institution of education as a means of 
dividing and conquering America? 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin have used 
this method. 

Modern times 
ments conquered or overthrown by the 
technique of “divide and conquer.” 
The plan was carried out in many in- 
sidious ways, but always working 
toward breaking faith in existing insti- 
tutions, Such a method is based 
the assumption that if 
group faith in two institutions 
can be demoralized, the political health 
of a nation is seriously hampered and 
with but little more encouragement 
the nation as a power will likely fall. 

The institutions of the family, the 
church, and education are basic to 
American society. National groups can 
be and have been demoralized through 
the breakdown of one of these institu- 


educators 


exposed for 


have seen govern- 


upon sound 


one or 


Spice and Catnip 


Dear Miss Angel: 
I've been enjoying those Don Shute 
articles ever since the bears, but this 


eat one (April ILLINOIS EDUCATION) is 
terrific! 

I've been sitting here laughing for 
10 minutes, and time I go back 
to it, I can get another one! “Like 
placing a stack of mouse tails beside 


each 


mice mignon...” 

(Note to the staff 
it’s this sort of thing about teachers 
that makes business men seem pretty 
dull once in a while!) My husband and 
our oldest son have had a good laugh 
and see the point! 

He reminds me a great deal of A. A. 


said sotto voce 


Milne—and this particular article re- 
minds me of several little illustrated 
books I used to read to our children 


when they were babies. They showed 
pictures (photographs) of cats dressed 
in clothes, doing things—taking a walk, 
eating a picnic lunch, washing clothes, 
ete.—and they were just full of de- 
lightful puns like “catnip cookies with 
ruffled edges” and “mice-cream.” Our 
oldest son used to laugh out loud at 
these until he knew the stories by heart. 

Well, that’s the way I was on this 
silly article. Tell Mr. Shute the new 
ingredient in the magazine is sometimes 


like spice, and sometimes like chili 
powder, but any way you eat it, it 
tastes good! 

ALIce (Mrs. CARROLL B.) 605 
Normal Avenue, Normal. 


tions. Very often it has been the break- 
ing down of the church and school. 
Germany and Italy are such examples. 
As the church began to fall in these 
countries, sinister political forces crept 
forth from their lurking places. These 
agents began by playing with partial 
truths, little lies, and inferring untrue 
demoralizing situations. These were 
repeated, magnified, and repeated 
again. Repeated until the citizens be- 
lieved, not because of the logic but be- 
cause the lies came so often that they 
began to “sound true.” Proving the 
Hitler axiom, a big enough lie repeated 
often enough will be believed by most 
of the people. 

Is it fantastic to believe that the 
relentless, ruthless, untrue criticisms 
of education are an attempt to crumble 
American institutions? Will the family 
and church be brought under fire next? 
Or, shall Americans be on guard and 
defend their country against the ruth- 
and untrue onslaughts of the 
fanatic? 

DoNALD K. ROBINSON, sixth-grade 
teacher, Jefferson School, Jacksonville. 


“ 


less 


NEA Department Serves 
Retired Teachers 


Dear Miss Angel: 
There are among your readers many 
who are already retired, and many who 


are facing retirement. To all, retire 
ment brings the shock of distinct 
change. 

For years, their lives have been 


centered about a firm core of exacting 
enriched by a_ purposeful 
responsibility, challenged by youth's 
needs, sweetened by participa- 
tion, and dignified by a sense of serv- 
ice. With retirement, the pattern is 
changed. The core is gone, and, with 
it, its rewarding tasks and companion 
ships. 

The National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation, a department of NEA, rec 
ognizes the retiree’s need of reorganiza 
tion and adjustments. It tends to 
promote his personal relationships, 
well-being, and prestige. It challenges 
a continuation of educational interest 
and purposeful activity. It affords an 
opportunity to work more effectively 
toward liberalization of retirement 
benefits and stabilization of retirement 
funds. 

Recognition through your columns of 
the existence of the National Retired 
Teachers Association, and its status as 
one of the 29 departments of NEA, 
would be a real service, both to your 
reading public and the thousands upon 


schedules, 


social 


thousands of retired teachers in our 
land. 
Membership, with its four quar 


terlies, is kept at $1 a year, to enable 
all retirees to join and share. 

ETHEL Percy ANDRUS, president, 
National Retired Teachers Association, 
441 Rosemount Road, Glendale 7, Calif. 
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America’s life lines are fed by coal. Today, elec- 


tricity generated by coal is our nation’s major source 
of electric power and light. 


Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Flectricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And 45 of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants, 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects—TV A—plans to generate 
a full 50 of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepartTMENT oF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


May, 1953 


HOW COAL LIGHTENS OUR DAILY WORK 


Coal lights the night across the nation. In generating 
electricity for the city of New York, public utilities 
consume an entire trainload of bitumi coal every 


six hours—more than 280 cars of coal every 24 hours. 


Plenty of coal for all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 


and power. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new I6-page booklet, § 

illustrated in color, for intermediate grades 1 

1 May be used as basis of class unit on coal i 
1 For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this ! 
1 coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational § 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washineton $, D. € 1 
Name 
Street — 4 
Position or grade — 
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as the Queen's 
Crown Jewels 
Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Let The National City Bank of New York 


serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bonk of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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—EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Effective Action by Teachers Kills 


Anti-Tenure Bill in Committee 


House Bill 8347—the anti-tenure bill—is dead. It succumbed in an 
avalanche of letters, wires, and contacts from teachers and others 
responding to the Illinois Education Association's call. The vote to 
recommend “do not pass” was 23 to 4. Rep. Joseph P. Stremlau of 
Mendota, a member of the committee whose name was on the bill, 
courageously made the motion, explaining that he had been ill-advised. 
Rep. John B. Monroe of Macomb seconded the motion. Rep. Carl H. 
Preihs of Pana asked that his name be removed from the bill. Repre- 
sentatives Will P. Welker of Vandalia, W. O. Edwards of Danville, 
Frank Holten of East St. Louis, Harry W. McClintock of West Frank- 
fort, and Homer Caton of Stanford raised pertinent questions as 
proponents testified. Representatives Charles W. Clabaugh of Cham- 
paign, Hubert D. Considine of Dixon, John K. Morris of Chadwick, 
and Maud N. Peffers of Aurora voted against the motion, “do not 
pass.”” Representatives Clyde Lee of Mt. Vernon and Joseph B. Siemer 
of Teutopolis voted “present.”” Commendations are due all who voted 
for the motion. 

HB 346, the “30-60 day” bill, was withdrawn pending rewriting. 
It remains to be seen what the new or revised bill will contain. 

After Irving F. Pearson, executive secretary of the IEA, testified 
in opposition, followed briefly by Lee Pigott of Decatur, representing 
the Illinois Association of Secondary School Principals, the “do not 
pass” motion was adopted. Others prepared to speak at the request of 
the IEA included Mary LeMay of Ottawa, president of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers; E. H. Mellon of Champaign, legis- 
lative chairman of the Illinois Association of School Administrators ; 
William Hodges of the Springfield Classroom Teachers Association ; 
and two members of the Future Teachers of America chapter at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College. The effective member 
response paved the way for speedy action in disposing of the bill. 


Division Organization Will Be Studied 


A proposal! to create a new Illinois Education Association division 
(the 19th) out of Will, Grundy, and Kankakee counties has been 
tabled by the IEA board of directors pending the completion of plans 
by the Northeastern Division to create a third sectional meeting area 
about Joliet, which Kankakee County members are invited to attend 
next fall. The East Central Division expressed a willingness to share 
some of the expenses of such a meeting. If the plan works to the 
satisfaction of those concerned, the future may see the submission of 
another petition pertaining to the divisional affiliation of Kankakee 
County. 

A hearing held at Joilet on the original petition was most harmon- 
ious, with everyone present desiring to arrive at the most constructive 
conclusions in behalf of the Kankakee County teachers, who heretofore 
have traveled to Champaign for their division meetings. The facilities 
at Champaign being too small to accommodate the large membership, 
the East Central Division is likewise anxious to effect some program 
whereby the Kankakee County teachers might best be served. 

A special organization study committee has been appointed by 
the board. (See Board Briefs on page 388.) 

—IRVING F. PEARSON 
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RIPPLES in a pool can be caused by 
swimmers (See above.) as well as by a 
fishing line (See cover.), but either way 
they spell real con- 

B li tentment. We hope 
y mes both kinds of con- 
tentment (or any 

other kind you choose) may come your 
way during the summer vacation. The 
cover photo is by Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


BUT DON’T let vacation fever get 
you too soon. There’s a lot in this maga- 
zine we hope you'll read first. There’s 
an entertaining account of the history 
of the IEA since 1853, to give you some 
background for the centennia! which 
will begin in December. You'll also want 
to see the design which will be the cen- 
tennial seal (and which won $100 for 
the art teacher who drew it). Then 
there are articles on citizenship edu- 
cation, driver education, psychology, 
machine shop, how to upgrade the 
teaching profession, and what a high- 
school graduate ought to know. 


WE WANT to give special thanks to 
Miss Bettie Hall, who has drawn the 
“Is It Ethical?” cartoon series this 
year; to Art Byrnes, who has conducted 
the “Audio and Visual” column; and to 
Dorothy Sauer, Marjorie Mills, Robert 
Edie, and Ralph Frost, who created 
“Mr. PR.” Like all our teacher authors, 
they've done their work without pay. 


THE SAME GOES for the many 
regular correspondents who have kept 


us informed of the activities of the 
colleges, IEA sections, and other groups. 

AND WHILE we're passing out the 
thanks, we want to mention our print- 
ers, the Kable Printing Co. at Mt. 
Morris. Without their help we would 
not have been able to keep your maga- 
zine coming to you on schedule all year. 


HAVE a nice summer! 


—The Editor 
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Centennial Seal Chosen 


BARRINGTON ART TEACHER IS WINNER 


DESIGN by Lee T. Smiley, art and printing teacher at Barrington 

Consolidated High School, was chosen from among more than two 

dozen entries to be the IEA centennial seal. Mr. Smiley has received 
a check for $100 as his prize. 

The judges were impressed by the simplicity and clean lines of the 
design, which will make it possible to reduce the seal to a very small 
size without losing the detai!. 

The seal will be used on the association’s stationery during 
1953-54, on the IEA history which will be published during the cen- 
tennial year, and on other promotional material for the association 
during the next school year. 

Mr. Smiley has been at Barrington since 1928. He had previously 
taught in Iowa, and is a graduate of the lowa State Teachers College. 
He sponsors the school annual and the camera club. (His hobby is 
photography.) He is a member of the Around Chicago Art Education 
Association, Barrington Community Art League, Illinois Art Educa- 
tion Association, Western Arts Association, National Art Education 
Association, IEA and NEA, and Epsilon Pi Tau (international indus- 
trial arts fraternity). In 1940 he was elected chairman of the art 
section of the JIlinois Art Education Association. 

Honorable mention was given to designs by Marguerite N. Shee, 
art teacher at Hawthorne School, Oak Park; and E. M. von Isser, 
art teacher at Elgin High School. 
Education 
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By MARION STUART 


Chempaiagn Se HY 


Pageant and riot Writer for IEA 


HEN we look over the IFA 

Representative Assembly 
and know that it represents near- 
ly 48,000 teachers and administra- 
tors of this state, we realize how 
different it is from that time 99 
years ago when three men met in 
the lobby of a hotel in a small fron- 
tier town, Bloomington, on that 
day in October, 1853, to plan for 
an educational convention which 
was to be called for the pioneer 
state, Illinois, in keeping with her 
sister pioneer states, on the fol- 
lowing Dec. 26. This convention 
was to meet in the parlors of the 
Methodist Church in Blooming- 
ton. 

When Daniel Wilkins, president 
of the central Female Institute of 
Bloomington ; Harry H. Lee, prin- 
cipal of the Garden City Institute 
of Chicago; and James A. Hawley, 
agent for an eastern book publish- 
ing house, then living in Dixon, 
met to talk over school matters, 
we find another expression of the 
American pattern of life. 


DISCOURAGED BUT UNDAUNTED 


As a result of their planning, a 
request to call an educational con- 
vention was sent to Alexander 
Starne, the secretary of state. He, 
however, Was not inclined to call a 
convention. The three men, dis- 
couraged but undaunted, set to 
work to get other men in the state 
to back their request. After much 
correspondence they secured the 
names of 32 educators § and 
friends, among them many minis- 
ters and one physician. These 
names were attached to a circular 
called “A Teachers’ Convention.” 
This circular not only suggested 
the advisability of calling a con- 
vention, but also it contained a 
specific request for one. When the 
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Looking Back on 100 Years 


There weren't enough teachers at the 


first IEA meeting fo fill half the offices. 


But the organization was healthy enough 


to get free public schools established, 


and to look after their welfare ever since. 


circular with the 32 additional 
names was handed to Mr. Starne, 
he issued the call for the educa- 
tional convention on the following 
Dec. 26, in 1853. 

There had been other education- 
al conventions and teacher organi- 
zations that had been formed in 
Illinois prior to this convention 
call. In 1833 at Vandalia, then the 
state capital, a convention had 
formed the Illinois Institute of 
Education for the purpose of 
“gathering information to guide 
the lawmakers in educational 
legislation in this state.’’ Stephen 
A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln 
were both present at the second 
annual meeting of the Illinois 
Institute. 

Then on Dec. 28, 1840, the Ili- 
nois State Education Society was 
established and continued to hold 
meetings as late as 1848. Other 
meetings were held in November, 
1851, at Granville; in June, 1852, 
at Springfield ; and again in Janu- 
ary, 1853, in Springfield; but it 
was not until the educational con- 
vention of December, ‘53, that the 
State Teachers Institute was 
founded which became the parent 
organization of the IEA. On Dec. 
26 and 27 in the year 1853 the 
constitution for the State Teach- 
ers Institute was written and 
adopted, provisions were made to 
publish an educational journal, 
requests were instituted for the 
establishment of a normal school, 
and the date for the first annual 
meeting at Peoria was set for the 
following Dec. 26, 1854. 

Like the sweep of the tide, this 
pioneer movement, these plans 
and dreams of those early educa- 
tors caught hold and embedded 
themselves in the roots of the 
schools of this state. The name of 


the Institute was changed during 
the second annual meeting to the 
State Teachers Association, which 
was a name that clung to the or- 
ganization for the following 80 
years. Women were first recog- 
nized during this meeting, for 
they were voted honorary mem- 
berships. 

Then came the biting, bitter 
winter of 1855. The prairies were 
covered with drifted snow and 
temperatures hovered below zero. 
As the Christmas season ended 
and the annual meeting ap- 
proached, one of the heaviest 
storms of the year descended. 
Howling prairie winds drove sleet 
and snow into the passenger 
coaches of the Chicago and St. 
Louis railroad. Enginemen, crew- 
men, and passengers struggled 
valiantly to keep the train mov- 
ing. But no amount:of mortal 
firing could prevent the final 
freeze-out. Fifteen miles from 
Springfield the engine wheezed its 
final cough and stopped, not to go 
forward again. Passengers and 
delegates spent the night stranded 
on the open prairie. 

WIND, SNOW, AND INFLATION 

Again in 1856 delegates spent 
one week returning from Spring- 
field to Chicago. Three times the 
train was shoveled out of snow 
drifts at a loss of more than 15 
hours on each shoveling. Four re- 
lief engines were dispatched at 
other times. Delegates dined in 
farm homes at inflationary prices. 
They slept in passenger coaches 
which were unheated. All this 
before they returned footsore and 
bone weary to their homes and 
schools one week later. 

Yet no amount of stormy 
weather could lessen the enthusi- 
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MARION STUART addresses the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago Dec. 
30, 1952, giving the address which is reprinted 
here. Stenotypist Leo Isen is beside her 


asm of the members who con- 
tinued to attend the annual meet- 
ings and subscribe to the journal. 

IEA Pres. C. E. Hovey, the 
father of the Illinois poet, Richard 
Hovey, reported a jump of some 
1200 subscribers to the journal 
over the first three years. Backed 
by such enthusiastic support, the 
state legislators found funds with 
which to establish a college for the 
proper training of common-school 
teachers. This demand for good 
teachers in Illinois had been an 
early one. Truly, education was on 
a forward march in Illinois. 

Then a financial panic swept 
through the pioneer country, en- 
vulfing Illinois. Depression spread 
its ugly shadow over the prairie 
state, darkening the skies of this 
land. IEA Pres. Newton Bateman 
found it necessary to reduce ac- 
tivities of the State Teachers 
Association. 
ONWARD RUSH OF EDUCATION 

But no force, no person could 
check the onward rush of educa- 
tion. No force could stop the proc- 
ess of reclaiming the lands and 
peoples of Illinois. In those early 
days the schools of this state, 
guided by the State Teachers 
Association, evolved system 
which was commensurate with the 
efficiency and dignity of the state 
in meeting the needs and wants of 
this state’s prospective greatness. 
From the humble start as an idea 
in the minds and souls of 16 men 
in the frontier state where there 
were no teachers institutes, no 
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normal schools, no high schools, 
no systematic taxing system, no 
free school laws, no educational 
press, and no state university, the 
State Teachers Association was 
formed. 


SEEDS ARE PLANTED. NURTURED 


Built upon the belief that only 
through education can the great 
discoveries of the past be pre- 
served and enlarged, built upon 
the belief that only through a good 
education can an individual in this 
nation of free competition and 
equal opportunities gain the full 
enjoyments of his rights, did we 
find the seeds of education planted 
in the 1830s, nurtured in the earth 
of the 1840s, and sending forth 
the first green shoots of organiza- 
tion in the 1850s. 

One hundred years later, just 
as a farmer when the harvest is 
in, pauses from his labors to take 
an accounting of the season's 
crops, can an educational organi- 
zation pause to take an accounting 
of its history. During the celebra- 
tion of a centennial year one can 
truly see the old order of educa- 
tional ideas passing away and a 
new order being created. 

In those early days of the 1853s 
we read about schoolmasters 
whose love for the bottle is as 
strong as the desire to impart 
knowledge. There was one Jerry 
Bonebreaker who carried his jug 
into the log cabin schoolhouse, al- 
though he knew that the unwrit- 
ten law of the early Illinois Coun- 
try did not permit a schoolmaster 
tippling between the hours of 9 
am. and 4 p.m., especially while 
he was on school premises. 

JERRY ADMITS ERROR OF HIS WAYS 

Jerry was summoned to appear 
before his board, and there he was 
openly accused of carrying and in- 
dulging in spirits while in the 
classroom. Jerry admitted the 
error of his ways and promised 
that his jug would no longer ac- 
company him indoors. Fortunate- 
ly for him his school was situated, 
as many were, in a large grove of 
timber. There Jerry found a con- 
venient knot in a sycamore tree 
where he found innumerable ex- 
cuses to wander during school 
time. 

Again Jerry was summoned be- 
fore his board. Into the minutes of 
this meeting we find the following 
notation: “we, the directors of 
District X, find you, Jerry Bone- 
breaker, guilty of continued 
drinking while on duty. We be- 
lieve that we must further restrict 


your indulgence to one small drink 
at each recess and two small ones 
at the noon hour.” 

Jerry tried to follow this last 
request of his board, for he knew 
that unless he did follow it he 
would be looking for a new school 
situation the next season. He was 
plagued, however, by many two- 
legged squirrels who made it a 
practice to carry off his jug to 
hide it in another tree. 

The early schoolmasters carried 
copies of the New Testament in 
any one of many capacious pock- 
ets. They were known to quote the 
text often when they would beat 
an opponent to an argument by 
adding the salt and pepper of 
scriptural passages. True, the 
early schoolmaster had his teach- 
ing and poverty as inseparable 
companions. He was often paid 
with the produce of the commu- 
nity. He spent his life boarding 
round with his pupils, staying a 
month or more at each home. 


LIFE WAS SOLEMN AND PRIM 

If life for the schoolmaster was 
hard, life for the schoolmistress 
was solemn and prim. She could 
not see a play unless it was in a 
museum, for drama in those days 
came straight from the devil. 
Since a number of the women 
teachers came from the east to 
exert a softening influence on the 
barbarians that lived in Illinois, a 
number of them softened well, be- 
cause the majority of them mar- 
ried one of their scholars before 
the term was over and exchanged 
school life for domestic bliss. 
Those who survived without mar- 
riage were often named Grace, or 
Charity, or Prudence, and were 
rugged of figure. 

The texts used were McGuffy. 
They were read and reread until 
learned by heart. The First Read- 
er in the McGuffy series was in- 
troduced about 1845, but the many 
editions which followed found the 
McGuffy Readers still in use well 
into the 1890s. One copy of Web- 
ster’s Blue-Backed Speller would 
serve the whole family. And one 
of the arithmetic texts appears 
under the horrible title of Tare 
and Tret, the Nine Powers, Alli- 
gation, Exchange, and the Single 
and Double Rule of Three! Our 
scholarly ancestors! 


MAIL BY TRAIN OR HORSEBACK 

Mail and news traveled by 
stagecoach, train (when it ran), 
and horseback. The trip was sup- 
posed to be made weekly, although 
it was not always regular. A trim 
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chase across the prairie by wolves 
would be guaranteed to bring the 
mail in ahead of schedule. 

These were the pioneer days 
which we will commemorate in the 
centennial observation. They were 
the “good old days of the 1850s.” 

During 100 years of school edu- 
cation, five wars have darkened 
the schoolhouses of Illinois. Wars 
have taken pupils and teachers 
from the corridors of the schools, 
wars have taken tax money from 
school buildings and equipment. 
Nevertheless, through these peri- 
ods of crises, the public schools 
have continued to serve the people 
of Illinois, the schools have con- 
tinued to fight for the principles 
of freedom and justice. 

NEEDS AND SHORTAGES 

Today, we are facing the criti- 
cal need for more school buildings 
to meet the wartime boom in pop- 
ulation. Expansion is coming at a 
time when building and equip- 
ment costs are at an all-time high. 
We are facing a critical shortage 
of qualified teachers to fill the 
vacancies created by new posi- 
tions which are opened to meet the 
bulging enrollments, and teachers 
are needed for replacements for 
those who are retiring or leaving 
the teaching profession. We are 
faced with changes in curricula in 
order to provide technically- 
trained men and women as fast as 
industry needs them. 

We also face, when we regard 
our past, the need for training 
men and women to live together 
in a world that is free. Man has 
proved his courage, his strength, 
his bravery, and his endurance. 
Today the IEA is helping man and 
the schools of Illinois to uphold 
the torch of human dignity and 


BUILDING of the Centennial Addition to the IEA headquarters in 
Springfield was planned as one way of celebrating the association's 
100 years of progress. These photos show the work completed as of 
April 10. Contributions sent in by the teachers of Illinois have now 
gone beyond the $42,000 mark—about one-third of the $127,000 goal. 
Counties which have already reached their goal are: Brown, $184; 
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freedom until this world can be 
one in opportunity and peace. 
During a centennial year it is 
good to look back into the past and 
to evaluate what has been done. It 
is wise to look ahead to recognize 
what needs to be done. We of the 


IEA can look backward with 
pride and forward with hope as 
we review the progress which has 
been made by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, because we are 
headed by intelligent officers di- 
rected by a competent staff which 
is housed in a building that is 
bursting at its seams by the vol- 
ume of business which the IEA 
carries on for the welfare of the 
schools and teachers in Illinois, 
and because we are operating 
under a delegate system with its 
Representative Assembly wherein 
every part of this state has a voice 
in the policies and legislation of 
the IEA. 

This organization conducts its 
business through committees who 
have worked on minimum salaries 
and teacher certification until the 
lawmakers of Illinois have ap- 
proved laws which govern both. 
Tenure and retirement pensions 
now provide a security for teach- 
ers in keeping with their profes- 
sional training, dedication, and 
service. 

ACHIEVEMENTS MEAN YEARS OF EFFORT 

Achievements such as_ these 
which have been enumerated are 
accepted without an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the years 
of initiation, study, preparation, 
and effort given by the members 
of the IEA who have led in the 
fight to gain them. 

The new year, 1953, will be 
filled with national and interna- 
tional problems which will domi- 


Edwards, $250; Moultrie, $352; and Shelby, $750 
are very close to their goal: Clinton, $347 of $350; and Monroe, $228 
of $250. Contributions have been received from the division treasuries 
of DuPage Valley, $500; Northeastern 


nate the thinking of our citizens. 
Unless we initiate the effort, such 
ordinary considerations as public 
education may not receive their 
just attention. Professional and 
public relations programs regard- 
ing education must be intensified 
Resolutions in the past and those 
for the future must be brough 
before the people for the better- 
ment of a system of public 
instruction. 


1EA GOALS BECOME FORWARD STEPS 

Goals of the IEA have through 
the help of the public and by the 
action of the legislators become 
school laws in this state. We are 
proud to know that from 1853 
through 1952 every forward step 
in the establishment of a state 
wide common-school system has 
been initiated or supported by the 
IEA 


The educational renaissance 
which was begun in Illinois in 
1853 by those pioneer men of 


courage and vision for the boys 
and girls in the schools of this 
state has been carried forward by 
men and women of faith and 
honor who seek to understand the 
principles of education and who 
pledge themselves to advancing 
the cause of education in Illinois. 
The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion is consecrated and dedicated 
to the men and women who ex- 
press their loyalty to this state 
when they accept their responsi- 
bilities to devote themselves to the 
children, to the communities 
where they serve, to their con- 
tracts, and to the noble profession 
of teaching. To these men and wo- 
men who believe in teaching, who 
dedicate their lives to the building 
of a better profession, the people 
of Illinois owe a deep obligation. 


Two other counties 


$1500; and South Central 


$1000. South Central has pledged another $1000 contribution, to be 
sent in before June 30. 
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Hot-rodding like this will get you 
a ticket at Maine Township High 


and CARS 


At Maine Township High School 
they're a good combination— 
thanks to a teen-age court. 


IDS and cars—too often a com- 
bination that forebodes trag- 
edy on the highway—have become 
symbols of constructive action at 
Maine Township High School, 
located adjacent to the suburban 
communities of Des Plaines and 
Park Ridge. 
About a year ago many of the 
school’s 2150 students became 
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concerned with the reckless man- 
ner in which some cars were be- 
ing driven in and around the 
school grounds. With approxi- 
mately 20 to 25 percent of the 
pupils driving cars to school, 
traflic was a problem. 

Under the leadership of Carl 
J. Pempek, safety director and 
head of the school’s driver-educa- 


By RALPH FROST 
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tion department; Craig Nelson, 
then a junior and a member of 
the student council; and Leo B. 
Kneer, student council adviser, 
the young people decided to do 
something about the situation. 
They did, and the result was the 
organization of one of the first 
student traffic courts in the nation. 

The idea of a teen-age trattic 
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court and traffic code was first 
presented to the student council. 
The council approved the plan and 
then sought and received an 
endorsement of the court from 
the student body. 

The worth of the proposal to 
permit students to handle their 
own traffic problems insofar as 
they relate to the school has been 
convincingly demonstrated, even 
in the relatively short time that 
the court has been in operation. 
Students and faculty members 
have wholeheartedly accepted the 
idea. The court is effective, and 
“hot-rodding” has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The school’s superintendent, 
Harry D. Anderson, says that the 
traffic court has improved student 
driving. According to Mr. Ander- 
son, the court also provides realis- 
tic laboratory experience for 
youth to work with a live prob- 
lem. 


ORDER IN THE COURT 

The traffic court consists of a 
chief judge, eight associate 
judges, a prosecuting attorney, 
a clerk, a bailiff, and a faculty 
sponsor. The chief judge, an 
upperclassman, is selected by the 
student council. Four of the 
associate judges, one from each 
class, are selected by the students. 
The other four associate judges, 
again one from each class, are 
named by the student council. 
The prosecuting attorney, clerk, 
and bailiff are chosen by the stu- 
dent service corps. The sponsor 
is appointed by the administra- 
tion. 

The court meets at least once 
a month, and at all times the chief 
judge is the presiding officer. 
To conduct a trial, at least five 
judges have to be present. In 
arriving at decisions, majority 
rule prevails. 

The prosecuting attorney pre- 
sents the case, the clerk keeps 


the necessary records, and the 
bailiff maintains order in the 
court. The sponsor attends all 


meetings of the court and_ per- 
sonally handles faculty violations. 


GROUNDS FOR ARREST 

School personnel are appre- 
hended for such things as failure 
to use the proper exits and 
entrances ; for improper parking; 
for “hot-rodding” ; and for failure 
to display the school’s decal-type 
car sticker, which is placed in the 
lower left-hand corner of the rear 
window. Each sticker has a school 
emblem and number which serves 
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to identify students and school 
employees. 

Although it is the duty of all 
school personnel to report traffic 
violations, special monitors as- 
sume most of this responsibility. 
Summonses are delivered at least 
24 hours before the court con- 
venes, and they are firmly affixed 
to car-door handles or to handle- 
bars in the case of motor bikes 
and bicycles. 

Fines range from 50 cents to 
a dollar and a half. The amount 
of the fine depends upon the 
seriousness of the violation. Stu- 


dents who pay their fines within 
two days need not appear before 
are 


the Third-offenders 


court. 


TOO MANY RIDERS—A 


to the violator. 


referred to the administration for 


disciplinary action. So far there 
have been no third-offenders. 


DRIVING IS A PRIVILEGE 

Article 6 of the Maine traffic 
code states that “since driving 
an automobile is considered a 
privilege, it is expected that all 
safety rules will be observed, 
whether set forth in this code or 
not, and that automobiles will be 
used for good purposes.” 

At Maine, students and faculty 
feel that automobiles are being 
used for good purposes, and they 
also believe that the traffic court 
is demonstrating that kids and 
cars can be a good combination. 


student monitor gives a ticket 


DAY IN COURT—The prosecuting attorney points 
to the defendant. 
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HAT would happen if an 

enemy nation killed off three 
or four hundred of our citizens 
during a_ three-day period? 
What would be the result if some 
tangible enemy exterminated 
33,000 citizens during a year's 
time? Everyone knows the an- 
swer. We'd fight! An all-out 
fight! Every man, woman, and 
child. If history repeats itself, 
the sons and daughters of Amer- 
icans will have a much better 
chance to survive the next war 
than they will to survive the haz- 
ards of the highway. The pay- 
ment for lack of initiative and ef- 
fort in automobile safety is death 
on the installment plan. 


WHO IS IN THE FIGHT? 

How many people are vitally 
concerned about the fight 
against highway accidents? The 
National Safety Council, a lim- 
ited police force, a very few 
schools, and some hopeful par- 
ents. Some schools have _ insti- 
tuted good driver-training pro- 
grams. A few have 
abbreviated courses, which are 
not very effective, because they 
reach so few. Time and money 
are important factors. The ap- 
peal of any new course would 
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on the Installment Plan 


Not just driver training, but education of driver attitudes 
is needed to curb highway fatalities. DeKalb Township High 


School is using drastic measures to teach students safety. 


By CHARLES F. DAYTON 


w 


have to be exceptionally strong 
in order to have it take its place 
in an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum, when budgets are cut to 
a minimum. 

Two years ago a limited driv- 
er-training course was instituted 
at DeKalb Township High 
School. Since the course was in 
such demand and the facilities so 
limited, those with drivers li- 
censes were not permitted to 
take the courses. DeKalb has 
about the same problems in safe- 
ty as any other average Ameri- 
can community. The teen-agers 
create the same problems as else- 
where. It has its share of “ja- 
lopies’” and “hot rods” built 
about the same time their drivers 
were born. 

At least a half-dozen of the 


students and recent graduates 
have met death on the high- 
ways in the past few years. 
One DeKalb student hobbled on 
crutches for two years as a result 
of a wild ride ending in an acci- 
dent that killed two of his 
friends. Another fine young man 
was a fatality of the highways 
along with his mother and broth- 
er during a summer vacation. 
These tragedies might possibly 
have been prevented if the driv- 
ers had been given thorough 
training in driver education. 


IT HAPPENS EVERYWHERE 

All of this and more happens 
in most communities. And yet 
each one, in his own mind, is 
convinced that such things can’t 
happen to him. When he takes a 
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chance by passing on a curve or 
a hill, or ““‘whooping it up” faster 
than his reflexes will take it, he 
is sure that some mysterious, 
protective hand is there miracu- 
lously to prevent him from being 
involved in an accident. 

MECHANICS ARE NOT ENOUGH 

Such dangerous  overconfi- 
dence must be replaced by prac- 
tical knowledge of the rules and 
regulations of the highway, and 
a proper respect for the rights of 
other drivers and pedestrians. 
Teaching the mechanics of driv- 
ing to a teen-age youngster is a 
simple matter compared to de- 
veloping the proper attitude that 
is sO necessary to safe driving. 
The carefree, reckless, show-off 
attitude that plays such a domi- 
nant part in the lives of some of 
our youngsters, and exercises it- 
self most conspicuously from the 
driver’s seat, should be the con- 
cern of everyone. 

It does little good to tell a 
high-school student that his 
chances of having a serious acci- 
dent are nine times as great as 
those of his dad. It is the job of 
the parents, teachers, and nolice 
force to do something about this 
overt expression of the “hot- 
rod” attitude. 


DeKalb high school health and 


physical education instructors 
have attempted to teach some 
safety in their classes. Recently 
they completed a project which 
seems to have been the most suc- 
cessful safety campaign measure 
they have yet conducted. 


POLICE AND STUDENTS COOPERATE 

The boys played an important 
part in planning this project. 
With the cooperation of the lo- 
cal police and the use of their 
records, the boys made indivi- 
dual spot maps of the city of De- 
Kalb, showing where each acci- 
dent during the past year had 
happened. Special marks were 
assigned to accidents involving 
injuries and deaths. From these 
maps, and with the help of the 
police, the boys planned tours of 
the town. After several days of 
planning, discussing, and formu- 
lating questions to ask the police 
officers, each group of boys dur- 
ing the class period was loaded 
into the school bus and visited 
the curves, corners, and intersec- 
tions where most of the acci- 
dents had happened. 

Officer Erickson acted as the 
escort. Lieutenant Rowe accom- 
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panied the boys in the bus; and 
as it stopped at the scene of acci- 
dents, he explained what had 
happened, how it had happened, 
and how it could have been pre- 
vented. At one corner a pedes- 
trian had been killed because a 
driver took an icy turn a little 
too fast. At a jog in the road, a 
driver making that intersection 
at night had hit and killed a man 
because the man did not come 
into the focus of the car lights 
until the second turn in the street 
was completed; then it was too 
late. 

STUDENTS SUGGEST CHANGES 

Lieutenant Rowe recommend- 
ed that the boys make sugges- 
tions* for improvement in the 
traffic conditions of the town. 
This was probably the first op- 
portunity that any of them had 
had to voice their ideas and opin- 
ions in planning for city improve- 
ments. Later they had the satis- 
faction of seeing some of their 
ideas put into effect. 

At the corner of Fourth and 
Lincoln Highway, Lieutenant 
Rowe again addressed the boys. 
“There were 14 accidents at this 
intersection during the past year. 
It is probably the only crossing 
in the United States where two 
main highways and a railroad 
crossing intersect in the middle 
of a town.” 

The boys listened intently as 
Lieutenant Rowe explained how 
the various accidents had hap- 
pened, and how they might 
have been prevented. He ex- 


plained what had been done to 
improve the intersection, and 
again asked for suggestions. Just 
then a car traveling west turned 
north and very nearly hit a 
parked car. The car was legally 
parked, since there was a meter 
at that particular spot. One of 
the boys suggested that this 
meter be taken out, and that cars 
not be allowed to park so near 
the corners. The next week the 
parking meter was removed. 
Lincoln Highway runs through 
the main business district in De- 
Kalb. Parallel to it on the north 
is Locust Street. The boys were 
asked to compare the number of 
accidents on these two streets at 
the present time with the num- 
ber of accidents three years ago. 
The earlier figures showed about 
twice as many accidents on Lin- 
coln Highway. Now Locust 
Street has more accidents than 
Lincoln. The boys figured that 
one out. The fact that the acci- 
dent rate on Locust has re- 
mained about the same, but the 
number of accidents on Lincoln 
have decreased enormously, is 
due to a change from diagonal 
to parallel parking. 
HAZARDS ARE POINTED OUT 


Various intersections in the 


‘ residential districts were visited. 


At one particular spot where six 
months before the police had 
made many calls, they were 
practically strangers now. The 
hazard had been eliminated by 
cutting shrubbery and trees to 
permit better vision. The next 


VIEWING THE WRECKAGE of automobiles (See opposite page.) and humans (See above.) is 
pretty stiff medicine for high-school students, but they learn the cost cf recklessness on the 
highway, and they're not apt to forget the lesson. Arrests of teen-agers in DeKalb dropped 
sharply after this project was included in the driver-education program a* the high school. 
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stop was at a dangerous railroad 
crossing where the officer ex- 
plained what happened to cause 
a fatal accident; he emphasized 
the danger of the multiple 
tracks, and stressed how one 
train might pass another going 
in the same direction. 

One of the most effective trips 
was to a local garage where 
three wrecked cars, results of 
serious accidents, were parked. 
As the boys gathered around the 
wreckage of what had been a 
beautiful, high-powered car, any 
exuberance and high spirits that 
might have been evidenced be- 
fore simmered down to a somber 
attitude hardly typical of teen- 
age boys. 

MENTAL SUFFERING AND PHYSICAL DAMAGE 

Lieutenant Rowe _ discussed 
the accidents: ‘That car was in- 
volved in an accident in which 
five persons were killed. Four 
others are in the hospital with 
serious injuries. A tiny youngster 
is still lying in the city hospital 
with his legs trussed up, unable 
to move from one position. This 
accident occurred 10 weeks ago, 
and that little fellow is. still 
there. All this—death and suf- 
fering—resulted because one 
man was in a hurry; and ata 
high rate of speed, he tried to 
pass a car on a hill. Incidentally, 
the driver is still living. His men- 
tal suffering is much greater 
than any physical damage he 
received.” 

Any observer might have mis- 
taken this intent group of teen- 
agers for a group of young 
internes watching a _ delicate 
operation. To develop such a 
serious attitude toward safety 
would take many hours of class- 
room teaching. 


DEATH CURVE AT 100 MPH 


The boys then moved on to the 
next car—a new town-country 
sedan. ‘‘Last Saturday night,” 
Lieutenant Rowe was speaking 
again, “a gentleman came into 
the station and reported that he 
had overheard two men in a tav- 
ern boasting that they could 
take the death curve (a local 
hazard that had acquired its 
name from numerous fatal acci- 
dents which had happened 
there) at 100 miles an hour. The 
gentleman described the men 
and the car they were driving.” 
Lieutenant Rowe spoke slowly, 
“We told him that he was too 
late. We had just come from the 
hospital where we had taken the 
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two men he had described. One 
had a hole in his head that I 
could lay my fist in. This, boys, is 
what is left of their new town- 
country sedan. It left the road 


and rolled over three times.” 
The boys were shown other 
wrecked cars, and listened in- 


tently as the details of the acci- 
dents were related. 
INTERVIEWED 

On the next trip, the bus 
stopped at a _ local hospital 
where two accident victims re- 
covering serious auto 
crashes were interviewed. One 
of these was a patient who had 
been seriously injured in the 
crash involving the cars that the 
boys had previously observed. 
Hospital authorities, doctors, 
and patients cooperated won- 
derfully in this educational 
experiment. The first patient vis- 
ited was a man, an innocent vic- 
tim whose car had been hit by a 
sleeping driver. The man who 
had caused the accident had 
been on the road for a great 
many hours. He was anxious to 
reach his destination, so instead 
of stopping to rest and nap he 
continued to drive until he fell 
asleep. 

The story was the same—the 
boys had heard it many times, 
they had read it in the news- 
papers, they had listened to it 
over the radio. But here was 
something different, actual proof 
of the results of the long hours of 
suffering and slow recovery with 
every possibility of permanent 
injury—a man flat on his back 
for months. His throat had 
been cut almost from ear to ear. 
The hospital X-ray technician 
showed X-rays of splintered jaw 
bones and told how doctors spent 
hours setting and wiring the 
fractures. All this had to be done 
while the patient was still con- 
scious. All of this because one 
man was anxious to get home, 
but he was too sleepy to make it. 
It was a quiet, thinking group 
that left that room, and tip-toed 
to the end of the hall where they 
were to visit the second patient. 

Officer Erickson who led them 
into the next room reminded 
them that the woman they were 
about to see was an innocent vic- 
tim riding in one of the cars that 
they had seen at the garage ona 
previous trip—an accident in 
which five people were killed. 
Here was one of the luckier ones. 
She had both legs fractured. 
This was caused by the terrific 
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impact of a crash at high speed. 
Her doctor had drilled metal 
spikes through both knees and 
had attached ropes extended 
over pulleys, and weighted them 


down with 25 pounds each to 
hold the bones in place while 
they knit. In addition to this, 


both legs were secured with trac- 
tion splints. She had lain in this 
position for six weeks and had 
several yet to go after which the 
doctors planned to place both 
legs in casts. 

Too highly emotional to be 
educational, you say? Compare 
this with the gruesome details of 
the agonizing scene itself, the 
scene to which many of our 
youth are going to be subjected 
if something isn’t done to pre- 
vent the high rate of accidents. 
Perhaps such inoculations are 
necessary. It may make them a 
little sick, but the nausea, like 
that from an occasional medical 
vaccination, is temporary, and 
may develop a certain amount of 
immunity in the form of good 
driving judgment. 


TEEN-AGE ARRESTS DROP 

Two months after completing 
the safety project, Chief Remsey 
conducted an assembly program 
at the high school. Among other 
things, he related some statistics 
he had gathered before and 
after the trips. During two sum- 
mer months, the police had 
made 45 arrests of high-school 
students for reckless driving. 
During the two months follow- 
ing the safety program, there 
had been only two such arrests. 

Some schools have excellent 
programs in which everyone is 
required to take driver-training 
courses. The boys and girls fin- 
ishing these courses have a 50 
percent better accident record 
than do those who have not 
taken the course. As progress in 
teaching these comparatively 
new courses is made, and proper 
attitudes toward driving are de- 
veloped, even this record is sure 
to improve. 


WE MUST CONVINCE THE TAXPAYERS 
The big problem is to convince 
taxpayers and boards of educa- 
tion that such courses are essen- 
tial, and that they are econom- 
ical in the long run. We want our 
children to be educated. But un- 
less they grow up to enjoy the 
fruits of that education, it is of 
little value. We want to be prac- 
tical in our education. Here is an 
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Aboard the train, Maine students happily look 
forward to tour of Washington, D 


a fed up on book learn- 
ing. Wish we could visit 
and actually see some of the places 
of historical interest and national 
importance we have been reading 
and talking about in our Amer- 
history and government 
classes.” 

Yes, that is the way high-school 
students often feel when their 
teachers describe historical or 
industrial places they have visited 
end then try to clothe them in 
terms that will kindle a small de- 
sire in their students also to see 
them some day. The advent of TV 
has only increased the demand for 
educational excursions. 


ican 


TOURS MAKE INDELIBLE IMPRESSIONS 
Many high schools are “going 
places” with this program. Have 
you ever visited Washington, 
D. C., at any time between March 
and June? If so, you have seen 
the thousands of school groups 
on patriotic pilgrimages to our 
nation’s Capitol Building, Lincoln 
Memorial, Library of Congress, 
Arlington Cemetery, Mount Ver- 
non, US Naval Academy, and 
Pan-American Building. Some 
groups supplement this tour by 
cruising down the Potomac to the 
beautiful, reconstructed village of 
Williamsburg. These tours make 
such indelible impressions on 
teen-agers that they often classify 
events in their lives as “before or 
after” their Washington tour. 
However, it isn’t necessary to 
make such an extended trip; and 
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parents of the advisability of this 
type of travel. 

Maine Township High School 
at Des Plaines-Park Ridge has 
conducted an extensive program 
during the past 15 years of 
“teaching social science on 
wheels.” Easter vacation always 
sees 50 to 75 students leaving by 
train for a week’s tour of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The tour is contin- 
ued by chartered buses to Mt. 
Vernon and Williamsburg, and is 


Social Studies on Wheels 


Many high schools are ‘going 
places’ with educational trips. 
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many cannot afford to visit Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New Orleans; 
Greenfield Village near Detroit; 
or take a Mexican tour in order to 
visualize and experience some of 
their “book learning.” 

Illinois itself offers a wealth of 
opportunities. Every high school 
should sponsor a one- or two-day 
trip to our state capital and New 
Salem. The latter reconstructed 
village is steeped in Lincoln lore. 
Chicago and other large cities of- 
fer ideal adjuncts to classroom in- 
struction in citizenship, indus- 
trial. and vocational guidance. 

Visits to mental hospitals, 
broadcasting studios, art muse- 
ums, district courts, manufactur- 


ing plants, housing projects, 
medical centers, metropolitan 
newspapers, and many other 


agencies will stimulate real dis- 
cussions on community problems, 
both during the tours and later 
in the classrooms, 

The tours also further a devel- 
opment of group living. Many 
students have never been away 
from home on their own, and su- 
pervised tours offer an excellent 
opportunity to learn how to live 
and work together. Many of the 
friendships made on these excur- 
sions last for life, developed and 
encouraged through shared ex- 
periences. 

Bus or rail transportation is 
used by the majority of schools 
sponsoring such excursions, 
Schools using chartered planes 
have some difficulty in convincing 
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highlighted by placing a_ school 
wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier at Arlington. 

During Thanksgiving vacation 
upperclassmen make a four-day 
trip by rail to New Orleans. A 
one-day trip, also by rail, to 
Springfield and New Salem is 
sponsored each spring and fall. 
On the trips to Washington and to 
Springfield, arrangements are 
first made with our legislators to 
meet and greet the groups. 

Half-day trips to Chicago are 
used by most of the departments 
at the school. Students make a! 
payments at the school’s business 
office, and teachers are selected 
to chaperone the groups. 


PLANNING CAN SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Certain problems may be en- 
countered on these trips, but by 
proper planning most of them can 
be solved, although there is little 
that can be done about increased 
transportation costs. Sometimes 
the travel groups are too large 
for proper supervision. Leader- 
ship must be strong, as students 
often try to take liberties they 
would not take at home or at 
school. Teachers must be excused 
from their regular teaching as- 
signments, unless the trips are 
taken during vacations or over 
weekends. 

Any school having embarked 
upon this visual travel program 
will not likely drop it. It is a mod- 
ern educational approach which 
is bound to grow. 
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What should the 


High-School Diploma 


mean? 


When they don the cap and gown, 
our students should have attained 


certain skills for "life adjustment.” 


By CLARENCE D. SAMFORD 


T THE END of each school year 
more and more boys and girls 
complete the required work for 
graduation from our high schools 
and receive diplomas as evidence 
of having done so. Faculties, 
boards of education, and the 
interested lay public will do well 
to ask themselves seriously, 
“What should be the meaning of 
the high-school diploma?” 

There has been wide diversity 
in respect to requirements for 
graduation; certainly this is true 
as it has to do with skills and 
attitudes. This is understandable 
when it is best practice for all 
communities to develop their own 
philosophies and objectives of 
education. Nevertheless, it seems 
that there are a minimum number 
of things that should be expected 
in common of our high-school 
graduates. The cap and gown, 
commencement processional, and 
diploma should symbolize these 
attainments. 

The skills and semi-skills which 
are suggested here need to be 
possessed by al/ young Americans, 


at least by the age of 18. Many 
of them are of such nature that 
agencies other than the school 
are not universally equipped to 
assure their development. There- 
fore, the school must, in thinking 
of the problems of general and 
life-adjustment education, include 
and require work along these 
lines. The list is not presented in 
order of importance of ideas sug- 
gested; this would not be possible 
since all items are, for the mo- 
ment, regarded as essential. 

Ability to operate an automo- 
bile. It is almost inconceivable 
to think that any modern Amer- 
ican will not be an automobile 
driver and or owner. This posses- 
sion, to many, represents as much 
financial obligation as_ shelter. 
First, the school should resolve 
that its graduates know super- 
ficially the mechanics of this in- 
vention, and in some detail how 
to care for its most readily ex- 
pendable parts. 

Second, driver training, includ- 
ing demonstration of skill behind 
the wheel, is essential in any 


school program and must be re- 
quired of all its students. This is 


true socially because of the 
phenomenal auto traffic accident 
and death rate; it is true per- 
sonally because we have been re- 
minded that, “The life you save 
may be your own.” 

Personal use typing. Probably 
no one escapes meeting a situa- 
tion where it would be advanta- 
geous to send a letter which is 
typed rather than written in long 
hand. Innumerable other mate- 
rials would gain enough signif- 
icant neatness and value to war- 
rant the possession and use of the 
ability to type. Most of our high- 
school graduates could have ac- 
complished sufficient speed and 
accuracy during a period of a few 
weeks to attain this minimum but 
necessary goal. 

Care of physical needs. All 
readily agree that “health is 
worth more than wealth,” but 
too many schools are too little 
concerned that graduation from 
high school should mean proper 
practices as related to the human 
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body. Putting into operation cor- 
rect techniques of brushing the 
teeth; bathing for maximum 
cleanliness ; eating a well-balanced 
meal at correct tempo; securing 
sleep under proper conditions; 
and balancing the program of 
labor, rest, and recreation need 
to advance from the realm of 
platitudes to realities. 

Practical arithmetic. Frequent- 
ly a pupil pursues his entire high- 
school program without being re- 
quired to demonstrate ability to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide 
in even the most elementary 
fashion. It is assumed that he 
gained these skills earlier. In 
many instances he did; however, 
the passage of time devoted to 
high school does not automatically 
guarantee retention or improve- 
ment. 

Furthermore, a_ high-school 
graduate rarely escapes an imme- 
diate need for the use of common 
and decimal fractions, computa- 
tion of percentage, calculation of 
interest, and comparison of the 
advantages of installment buying 
versus cash purchases or long- 
term versus short-term rates for 
borrowing. Mastery of these skills 
is not beyond the ability of a 
normal 18-year-old. Inertia and 
insufficient motivation often unite 
to defeat a must. 

Reading, writing, and spelling. 
These areas put one on precarious 


Creative hobbies should be developed 


grounds. In the days when the 
self-made man attained financial 
success and personal happiness, 
he usually knew a great deal 
about arithmetic mentioned above 
and less about reading, writing, 
and spelling. His ability to learn 
the former practically insures 
that he could have achieved the 
latter. Individual faculties can 
well decide, for at least their own 
graduates, that certain norms be 
required in reading speed and 
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comprehension; writing judged 
against standard scales; and spell- 
ing in terms of easy, commonly 
used, basic word lists. 

Mechanical ability. Because of 
the potential difference in duties 
to be performed, the boy and girl 
graduate should attain variable 
mechanical excellence. Boysshould 
be able to operate and care for 
the minor needs of gasoline and 
electric motors; detect and cor- 
rect ordinary electric circuit diffi- 
culties; care for the type of heat- 
ing unit used most commonly in 
the area; repair leaking faucets; 
replace broken window panes; 
and show minimum ability with 
hammer, saw, plane, and brace 
and bit. With these skills accom- 
plished, they probably would not 
stand aloof if a small painting 
or varnishing job appeared. 

Any of the foregoing would be 
found useful by the girl, but not 
mandatory when the physical 
application became too burden- 
some. Specifically, she should be 
able to operate and give routine 
care to a number of household 
electrical appliances, supervise 
the performance of larger me- 
chanical devices during the day, 
and assist generally with me- 
chanical functions related to 
homemaking. 

Safety and first aid. Lack of 
imagination and failure to be 
realistic causes individuals and 
schools to neglect this important 
area. Nothing short of an impend- 
ing war which might be waged 
on our own soil arouses us. How- 
ever, statistics show appalling 
numbers who are victims of acci- 
dents in the home and on the 
highway. Therefore, in the same 
manner that a good program of 
Scouting teaches bovs and girls 
many rules of safety, the high 
school should require for gradua- 
tion a mastery of skills comnar- 
able to those taught in a standard 
Red Cross first aid course. 

Creative hobbies. A great deal 
has recently been said about the 
favorable relationship of creative 
hobbies to good mental health. 
Also, we have been accused of 
becoming a nation of spectators 
rather than participants. And it 
has been pointed out that addi- 
tional leisure time has come to 

most people, due to technological 
developments. Surely each grad- 
uate possesses inclinations toward 
creativity in one or more of the 
following areas: art, music, car- 
pentry, athletics, literature, inte- 
rior decorating, cards, photog- 


raphy, radio, weaving, etc. Such 
talents should have been dis- 
covered and partially developed 
during the high-school years. 

Consumer education. The abil- 
ity to get the most possible for 
each dollar earned and spent is 
of supreme importance to Amer- 
icans. Also important are judg- 
ing values of common items of 
merchandise, timing purchases, 
and deciding wisely the relative 
needs of goods desired. Man may 
not live by bread alone, but it 
still remains the staff of life. The 
high-school graduate should be 
sensitive, if not seasoned, insofar 
as this problem is concerned. 

Budgeting and Bookkeeping. 
Since there is neither money to 
buy all things an individual de- 
sires nor time to do all things he 
wishes, budgeting of both becomes 
necessary. A high-school graduate 
should have been taught the true 
definition and function of budget- 
ing; likewise, he should have had 
actual practice in making and 
adhering to budgets, even on a 
scale that might appear small to 
the experienced adult. Many un- 
pleasant hours come to those who 
have not kept records of income 
and expenditures. 

All will not need numerous fil- 
ing cabinets and scores of manila 
folders for personal record keep- 
ing. On the other hand, all need 
enough bookkeeping ability to 
know accurately the financial suc- 
cess or failure of the preceding 
year, whether particular bills 
were paid or unpaid, and how 
much income tax is owed to the 
government. 

Securing a job. Regardless of 
whether it is necessary to secure 
work immediately or many years 
later, the high-school graduate 
should know how to make his 
skills and talents wanted, how to 
be an asset to his employer, how 
to conduct himself during a per- 
sonal interview, and how to write 
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a compelling letter of application. 
If real-life situations could have 
been used in the high school as 
a basis for help and discussion— 
splendid. In the absence of such, 
the dramatic approach’ should 
have been used, probably assuring 
reasonable competence in this 
area. 

Work experience. Let us not 
be deluded by thinking that labor 
under actual working conditions 
and supervised by the school 
should be confined to a set social 
or academic group. The success 
of this program has by now been 
demonstrated for widely varying 
groups of pupils. The school need 
not apologize for extending cre it 
toward graduation for work done 
outside the school for pay; rather, 
it should demand that its product 
have a good attitude toward, 
ability in, and experience gained 
from work. 

Speech. The correct use of 
speech in conversation, in per- 
sonal interviews, and in express- 
ing oneself before groups of vari- 
able size are obvious needs. Re- 
quired courses in English might 
well offer the opportunity for 
information and practice in these 
areas. Further development is 
often attained through elective 
speech classes and extra-curric- 
ular activities. In any event, 
minimum skills should have been 
attained. 

Interior decorating and land- 
scaping. The fact that home is 
a basic institution in America 
leads to the conclusion that good 
taste is important in selection 
and arrangement of furniture, 
paint or paper for the walls, and 
carpeting or rugs for the floors. 
The same care should be applied 
to external appearance of prop- 
erty. High-school graduation 
should symbolize knowledge and 
practice along these lines under 
the competent direction of the 
school. 

Personal grooming. The impor- 
tance of looking one’s best and 
doing so inexpensively ranks high 
as a personal need. Selecting 
colors and materials that accen- 
tuate individual assets is an abil- 
ity that not only brings personal 
happiness and social approval; it 
also may pay off in cash through 
better jobs and promotions. The 
general education program for 
high-school pupils should assure 
individual graduates the posses- 
sion of requisite knowledge and 
skill in the application of this 
ability. 
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Homemaking skills for girls, 
elementary homemaking skills for 
boys. Many of the skills men- 
tioned above are taught in good 
homemaking courses. In addi- 
tion, it is to be expected that all 
girl graduates know the funda- 
mentals of good diets for Amer 
icans and be able to prepare foods 
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Students should know the basic fundamentals 
of mathematics, reading, and spelling. 


in an appetizing manner. They 
should know the routine of reg- 
ular housekeeping and how to do 
their work quickly and efficiently. 
Child care should been 
learned through courses and prac- 
tical application in the home and 
or through experiences centered 
around baby sitting. 

Since man is not exempt from 
lending a hand to homemaking 
activities, the boy graduate should 
also have taken work in this area. 
In short, the young man should 
be able to carry on independently 
if left alone in the home; as his 
role becomes that of husband and 
father he should show adeptness 
in assisting with all homemaking 
affairs. There are many other 
skills which would help the high- 
school graduate. The foregoing 
list proposes only common needs 
and minimum essentials. 

In addition to gaining the skills 
pointed out above, there are a 
number of traits of character 
which should have become part of 
the personal equipment of each 
graduate. The school shares with 
other institutions in the teach- 
ing of these—home, church, and 
certain semi-educational groups 
assuming partial responsibility. 
The school also has certain slight 
hesitations, because it can not 
measure the degree of accomplish- 
ment per individual in the realm 
of traits in the same accurate 
manner that it can the skills. An 
additional rationalization is that 


a life that exemplifies the best 
attributes of character is one that 
has lived them over a long period 
of years. The short span of high- 
school experience is possibly too 
brief to attain the perfections 
sought. 

In spite of these almost appar- 
ent apologies, the schoo] is obli- 
gated to provide situations where 
desirable modes of conduct and 
wholesome points of view are 
fostered. Core curricula, general 
and life adjustment education 
improved teaching metheds, home 
rooms, special assemblies, and 
desirable classroom climates have 
their places in these matters. The 
school can be doubly proud of its 
graduates if they rank well on at 
least the following character 
traits: 

Good manners. These young 
people should know that good 
manners are the best, easiest, and 
most logical means of behaving. 
Correct procedure at the table, 
introducing people under varying 
circumstances, conduct at social 
functions and in public places 
should be automatic. The good 
school places a premium on pupils 
whose attitudes toward good man- 
ners are correct. 

Wholesome philosophy of life. 
For the moment it matters little 
whether our graduates tend to- 
ward idealism, realism, or prag- 
matism. However, it is important 
that a sense of values has been 
seized, that first things are put 
first, and that cynicism, bigotry, 
and egotism shall have’ been 
diminished. 

Respect for truth. Relation of 
truth to scientific advancement is 
easily understood even by youth. 
It is only one short step to teach- 
ing the place of truth in human 
relationships. Graduates who un- 
derstand the cumulative effects of 
false steps, the tragedy of igno- 
rance and half-truths, and the 
premium that one’s fellows place 
on common honesty are to be 
desired. 

Service. Realization that in 
order to live abundantly one must 
think of others first is supremely 
important. The schoo] should have 
accepted challenges on occasion to 
organize campaigns to help the 
needy, should have maintained 
regular membership in organiza- 
tions whose purposes are exalted 
service, and should have lauded 
pupils who went beyond the line 
of necessity to help others. 

Conservation. We are just be- 
ginning to feel the effects of the 
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shortage of a few critical mate- 
rials in the United States of 
America. No few of these are 


being brought about by a wanton 
disregard for wise usage, past 
and present. Lack of imagination 
to see and believe the realities of 
these warnings and facts is ap- 
palling. Belief that conservation 
applies to material things only 
and failure to see that it includes 
human resources is an error that 
should not be possessed by those 
receiving our diplomas. Rather 
they should, from all points of 
view, be conservation wise. 
Civic-mindedness. In a recent 
presidential election a regrettably 
small percentage of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. A rela- 
tively large community received 
information through the news- 
papers and by radio that a public 
presentation of the school budget 
for the coming year’ would be 
made. , Very few people other 
than the board of education ap- 
peared. Capable adults often shun 
jury duty and refrain from seek- 
ing public office. Could not the 
cap and gown symbolize youth 
who have a different resolve, 
youth who in their curricula 
utilized community resources as 
part of civic training and devel- 
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which should have become part of the per- 
sonal equipment of each graduate.’ 


oped a vearning for participating 
citizenship? Carefully planned 
projects in the school at the time 
of the general election and the 
existence of a program of real 
student participation in school 
government leave indelible stamps 
for good. 

Ajpreciation of the role of 
labor, capital, and management. 
Our rivals under other systems 
of government hope that our high- 
school graduates will fail to learn 
well this lesson. In fact, their 
very existence depends upon this 
failure. Since each of the three 
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factors truthfully performs a dif- 
ferent, but necessary, function, 
youth should easily attain a char- 
itable attitude and be endowed 
with positive suggestions for the 
successful operation of our pro- 
ductive system. The intelligence 
and the sportsmanship of our 
graduates can combine to sym- 
bolize a good net result. 

Loyalty. The very word loyalty 
usually brings out the best in 
youth over a period of years spent 
in high school. The team, colors, 
and song mean much. This almost- 
instinctive trait can be expanded 


to include home, friends, firm 
country, and fellow men. It in- 
creases devotion to service and 


to a closely allied virtue—patriot- 
ism. Care should have been taken 
not only to cultivate loyalty, but 
also to have made it abiding, one 
that holds up through stress and 
strain, even through temporary 
defeat. 

Ability to get along with others. 
Surveys show that workers more 
frequently lose jobs because of 
inability to get along with others 
than because of technical incom- 
petence. Domestic happiness is 
contingent upon the ability to get 
along well with members of the 
family, first those of the home 
into which one is born and later 
those of that home which one 
voluntarily establishes. Neighbor- 
hood and _ institutional groups 
progress largely in proportion to 
the manner in which their mem- 
bers get along with each other. 
Some have felt that this trait has 
the cumulative effect of reaching 
out to international peace or dis- 
ruption. The high school should 
have consciously striven to grad- 
uate boys and girls who know 
scientifically how to get along 
with others. 

Courtship and marriage. Good 
reasoning could substantiate the 
idea that information about and 
wholesome attitudes toward 
courtship and marriage rank 
among the most urgent needs of 
Americans. Reading the daily 
paper, observing neighborhood 
tragedies, and evaluating vital 
statistics are most sobering. No 
high-school faculty can, with clear 
conscience, authorize granting 
diplomas to young people who 
have not been sympathetically 
taught “the facts of life,” given 
reasonable criteria for the selec- 
tion of a mate, and charged with 
the necessity of living compatible 
lives within a well-ordered home. 


Tolerance. During the process 


high-school training much 


of 
emphasis should have been placed 
on the rights of each individual. 
The privilege of holding a set of 


beliefs, belonging to a chosen 
political party, practicing the 
teaching of the religion of one’s 
choice are among the matters to 
which tolerance should be ex- 
tended. Treatment of and attitude 
toward races other than one’s own 
are matters not only of personal 
character but also those upon 
which democracy either survives 
or falls. Therefore, part of the 
general education of all high- 
school pupils should be a progres- 
sive presentation of tolerance ap- 
proached from its various angles. 


Enthusiasm for the history and 
traditions of the United States of 
America. Obviously, the high- 
school graduate should know well 
the facts of our nation’s history. 
He should know the emphasis that 
has been placed upon democratic 
traditions. In addition, he must 
be proud—patriotic if you please 
—to be a citizen of our country. 
His share in perpetuating the 
nation can be an effective one in 
direct proportion to the under- 
lying information and enthusiasm 
possessed. 

These suggestions are intended 
to imply that a different symboli- 
zation is made today through the 
medium of the cap and gown to 
that which was made a few 
decades ago. Pronounced aca- 
demic aristocracy, pure prepara- 
tion for college, and high selec- 
tivity on the basis of intellectual 
ability are not the prime observa- 
tions during the commencement 


season today. Rather, we have 
willingly accepted the role of 
more functional education that 


provides for personal and group 
adjustment. 

Growing complexity in social 
economic, and _ political institu- 
tions demands a corresponding 
change in the “people’s univer- 
sity,” the American high school 
In order to meet this need, the 
general education content must 
consume probably a major por- 
tion of the high-school curric- 
ulum. For the minority who 
actually pursue higher education, 
this will offer little or no handi- 
cap. Their better personal adjust- 
ments and the universities’ ability 
to teach well and rapidly their 
usual entrance requirements in- 


sure success. For the majority 


who do not “go on to college,” the 
newer emphasis is well-designed 
to produce the results desired. 
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THE QUESTION IS: 


How Can We Upgrade 


HERE ARE THE VIEWS OF: 


ee A Teacher 


uR Ameri- 
O can public 
school is the one 
most important 
institution of 
today. It touches 
the children of 
“all the people”; 
its responsibili- 
ty is well nigh 
overwhelming! 
Our founding . 
fathers realized Mary LeMay 
the importance of an educated 
populace when they planned our 
unique educational system. To- 
day, as never before, an educated, 
alert citizenry is a necessity; the 
very future of civilization depends 
on the product of our schools! 
Therefore, schools must be 
strong! No school is stronger than 
its staff; no staff can be stronger 
than its poorest member. How 
your school progresses is your 
responsibility—yours and that of 
all others connected with your 
school. This idea of individual 
responsibility in a framework 
of mutual cooperation promises 
much for the future of America. 
For decades past, folks have 
been content to sit back and let 
others carry the load. No longer 
can anyone afford this passivity! 
Most of us can remember remarks 
like these: 
“Superintendent Jones 
fine school there.’ Or, 
White has a bad situation 
there.” 


has a 
“Poor 
out 


SCHOOLS BELONG TO EVERYONE 

What a comfortable time for 
teachers—those days when the 
progress of their school was no 
concern of theirs! But how 
healthy for everyone that times 
have changed. Schools nowadays 
are our schools—the community’s, 
the pupil’s, the teacher’s—fully as 
much as the superintendent's! 

In order to make schools better, 
every one of us must work toward 
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that improvement. One person 
working alone, or a few in a sys- 
tem, can do something; many 
working together can accomplish 
much. That magic word together 
is the foundation of our profes- 
sional organizations; all  con- 
cerned pool their efforts for the 
welfare of children and youth. 

Teacher groups throughout the 
country are seeking means by 
which professional standards may 
be raised; they are making plans 
for self-evaluation; they are de- 
veloping more effective public re- 
lations; they are studying child 
growth and development; they 
are working on curriculum re- 
visions; they are concerned with 
every phase of our educational 
system. 

Classroom teachers are but one 
factor in the picture—the studies 
are cooperative undertakings. 
Only as we in education work to- 
gether can we hope to achieve and 


‘maintain an adequate school sys- 


tem to serve our young people. 
America has a future; her teach- 
ers are working to make that 
future great! 

—Mary LEMAY, teacher, Ottawa 
Township High School. 


Administrator 


S a_ school 
A administra- 
tor, I believe it 
is essentia! for 
those in the 
teaching profes- 
sion to join ina 
team of profes- 
sions and citi- 
zen groups in 
order to estab- 
lish higher and 
higher stand- B. L. Smith 
of teaching services for the 
; and boys in our country. 
seems reasonable for the 
state of Illinois to set minimum 
standards for the preparation of 
teachers who are to be certified 


for teaching. However, such mini- 
mum standards should be ex- 
ceeded by much higher standards 
which are developed by the pro- 
fession, for the profession. 


SOME THINGS TO DO 

Among the actions which may 
be suggested as we look to the fu- 
ture are: 

1. The development of a greater 
interest in and understanding of 
the social and economic value of 
teaching as a professional service 
in a society of free people. There 
are encouraging signs in the de- 
velopment of such organizational 
programs as those of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, the National School 
Boards Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education; and 
the work of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and such organ- 
izations as state chambers of com- 
merce, civic and service groups, 
and organized labor. All of these 
organizations and groups can help 
to bring about a better under- 
standing of the importance of 
good teaching services. 

It does not seem unreasonable 
to suggest an investment of at 
least 5 percent of our national in- 
come in public education. 

2. The development of working 
conditions and salary levels which 
will attract and retain enough 
competent persons in teaching. At 
present we face a critical shortage 
of teachers when school enroll- 
ments are rising rapidly. 

3. The development of a pro- 
gram of improved teacher educa- 
tion whereby every teacher will 
have at least five years of college 
preparation and a_ stimulating, 
continuous, in-service program of 
education. 

4. The development of a unified 
program of professional associa- 
tion study and action in elemen- 
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tary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation which will enlist members 
of the profession and citizen 
groups ina broad program of im- 
proved educational service. 

As a school superintendent, I 
believe that my most important 
function is to work with ideas, 
people, and things in such a way 
as to make the best possible school 
program available to girls and 
boys. I believe that those of us in 
the teaching profession should 
and will join with all other citi- 
zens in making improved educa- 
tional services the central theme 
of a steady march for a better and 
better teaching profession. It is 
my hope that the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association will do every- 
thing in its power to make the 
above developments possible in 
Illinois and in the nation. 
—BERTRAND L. SMITH, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oak Park. 


..-A Recruiter 


HE most posi- 

tive and defi- 
nite approach to 
upgrading the 
teaching profes- 
sion is through 
the selective re- 
cruitment of a 
competent staff 


of teachers for 
our schools. To 
get into train- 


rq Studio 


Herbert Ge 


Arthur Adams 


ing the person- 
nel we need, we 
must recruit the best from every 
high-school graduating class in 
every state in the union for the 
next 10 years, 

Recently I attended a Career 
Day in a large high school. 
Representatives of 68 different 
vocations appeared before the 
students to inform them of the 
opportunities in their respective 
fields. Other people are doing a 
wonderful job of selling their vo- 
cations to our high-school and col- 
lege graduates. In fact, many lines 
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of industry are taking some of the 
best of our college graduates who 
were trained for teaching. 

We must not sit idly by and 
permit this to go unnoticed. We 
must develop a program of ac- 
tion—that program to be spon- 
sored, promoted, and engineered 
by every person interested in the 
field of education. We must get 
the best-trained and best-qualified 
people to lead and instruct our 
youth. 

Truly the shortage is critical, 
and we should ask ourselves some 
questions about the reasons for it. 
Have we, during the past, at- 
tempted to recruit young people 
of high standards into our profes- 
sion? If not, why not? Have we 
been the type of leaders in our 
work that would cause young 
people to want to emulate us? 
Have we, as teachers, presented 
teaching as the noble profession 
that it actually is, and in its true 
perspective? Had we done these 
things, would the teacher short- 
age be with us today? 

Definitely, each and every one 
of us should accept the challenge 
and the responsibility of inviting 
—yes, urging—our best students 
to join the profession. The better 
cuslified the teacher, the more 
likely that teacher is to succeed 
and to influence his students to 
desire to be like him. Again, the 
better teacher makes his voca- 
tion appear desirable to the pros- 
pective candidate. 


TEACHER IS AN INFLUENCE 
“Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” This statement is truly 
applicable to teaching. The teach- 
er who has subject-matter diffi- 
culty, has personality shortcom- 
ings, or is maladjusted will never 
inspire many to want to teach. 
The two most definite ap- 
proaches to upgrading our pro- 
fession are through 1) the selec- 
tion of competent young people to 
become teachers, and 2) enthusi- 
astic teachers with the ability to 


inspire others to want to teach. 

If we select competent young 
people to teach, they in turn will 
inspire others. Quality begets 
quality. Let us get quality teach- 
ers. The desirable characteristics 
of a good school and society will 
follow and our children will be the 
recipients of our labor. 
—ARTHUR ADAMS, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in charge of teacher recruit- 
ment. 


.--A Teacher Trainer 


HILE a few 

Illinois 
teachers receive 
their preservice 
training outside 
the state, most 
of them are pre- 
pared in one or 
more of the 46 
Illinois colleges 
and universities 
which operate 
recognized pro- 


R. G. Browne 
grams of teacher education. What 


kind of training do they receive 
and how can it be improved? The 
citizen could help greatly by find- 
ing the answers to these qucs- 
tions. 

1. How long should the period 
of college preparation be? 

At least four years and prefer 
ably five or more. 

2. How can the young teacher 
acquire the broad intellectual 
foundation that marks the person 
of culture? 

By receiving high quality in- 
struction in the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the social 
sciences. All young teachers, even 
those preparing to teach the vo- 
cational subjects, must receive the 
general education expected of cul- 
tivated people. 

3. How can the young teacher 
learn the basic requirements of 
his profession? 

By actually working with chil- 
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dren, under competent super- 
vision, not only during his stu- 
dent-teaching experience, but 
throughout much of his college 
life; and by learning the facts 
concerning child growth and de- 
velopment. 

1. What character traits should 
the college seek to develop in the 
young teacher? 

Basically the same as those 
which are desirable for any well- 
adjusted person. Teachers are 
citizens and human beings, and 
should be encouraged to exercise 
the same freedom in personal con- 
duct, political opinion, and reli- 
gious belief accorded to other citi- 
zens by the Bill of Rights. They 
should be led to show the same 
kind of enthusiasm and loyalty 
for their work, and maintain the 
same level of professional ethics, 
as are expected of other persons 
in the learned professions. 

5. How can the citizen help our 
colleges improve their programs 
of teacher education? 

By finding out what is being 
done and what facilities are 
needed in order to do better work. 
All of the programs could be im- 
proved and will be improved if 
the citizens insist upon it. 
—RICHARD G. BROWNE, executive 
officer, Teachers College Board. 


Future Teacher 


“Of what use is knowledge unless it 
be made to function?” 

(rracian’s Manual (Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Spain) 


colleges and 
universities 
from coast to 
coast future 
teachers com- 
plain about the 
education theory 
courses they are 
required to take, 


plaintively 

wish that educa- 

tors would re- 

vise and revamp Sally Caulkins 
the present system of teacher 
training. From coast to coast the 


cry is heard, “Why don’t they 
give us something we can use?” 

From my position as a last- 
semester senior about to enter the 
profession, I very humbly offer 
the following suggestions to those 
educators who are training future 
teachers, to state legislators inter- 
ested in certification require- 
ments, and to anyone interested 
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in improving the profession. This 
is a summary of suggestions made 
by future teachers with whom I 
have talked from all parts of the 
country. 

A STUDENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. To avoid the disconcerting 
discovery in one’s senior year that 
he has chosen to teach the wrong 
age-level, freshmen should have 
six weeks of observation and 
teaching in all grades from kin- 
dergarten through grade 12. 

2. A two-semester junior course 
should combine “The History of 
Education,” a brief survey of 
various educational methods, and 
“The Philosophy of Education.” 

3. Twenty or more hours of 
psychology should be required of 
every future teacher. This could 
include introduction to psychol- 
ogy, child and adolescent psy- 
chology, psychopathology, psy- 
chometrics, mental hygiene and 
personality development and ad- 
justment, and educational tests 
and measurements. 

4. Adequate courses in speech, 
oral interpretation, and phonetics 
should be required. I cringe when 
I hear the speech, speaking voice, 
and grammar o; a great many 
future and present teachers. 

5. Forty hours of college work 
should be required for a second- 
ary teaching major and 25 hours 
for a minor. Teachers of elemen- 
tary grades from the fourth up 
should have 25 hours in each of 
the following: history, English 
and literature, and science. And 
they should have a good back- 
ground in mathematics. 

6. All future teachers should be 
required to take a course in which 
a well-qualified man and woman 
would instruct them in dressing 
attractively (on a teacher’s sal- 
ary), the social graces, and other 
such necessities. There are many 
voung people who need this help 
before entering the profession. 

7. Practice teaching should cov- 
er at least one semester of a full 
teaching load. Many teachers col- 
leges follow this practice. 

8. All future teachers should be 
required to be active members of 
their chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America. 

Build today, then, sfrong and sure, 

With a firm and ample hase: 

And ascending and secure 

Shall tomorrow find its place. 
Longfellow 


SALLY CAULKINS. Bradley Uni- 
versitv : president, Illinois Associ- 
tion of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 


NOW THEY'RE TEACHING 


By KATHERINE STAPP 


Teacher, Denville H 


ee a minute! Does every- 
one believe that?” Dr. 
Tom Jersild of the Horace 
Mann School of Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, looked around the circle 
of his so-called “experts.” Every- 
one nodded yes. 

“Well, I don’t,” he insisted. “I 
want a minority opinion entered 
on that report.” 

These 15 “experts,” recom- 
mended by their state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, 
had come from all parts of the 
country last summer at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Jersild and Dr. 
Kenneth Helfant to attend a 
workshop conference to consider 
the problems of teaching psychol- 
ogy at the high-school level. 

FEARS IN MIAMI AND TACOMA 

But it was only on minor points 
that agreement was lacking. Bas- 
ically all thought the same, prov- 
ing that children have the same 
fears and anxieties in Miami as 
in Salt Lake City, in Tacoma, 
Wash., as in Columbia, S. C. 

The question of whether a 
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teacher can help a child if she 
has never learned to understand 
fears and anxieties in herself, 
like all other questions, led to a 
discussion of the need of self-un- 
derstanding on the part of both 
students and teachers. 


“Psychology teachers?” asked 
the college men. 
“All teachers!” insisted the 


high-school teachers. But if psy- 
chology is taught as a technical 
subject full of  parathyroids, 
synapses, and dendrites, where 
does a prospective teacher ever 
learn to understand herself? 


RECOMMEND TEACHING TRAINING 

To answer this, the group 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The members of the workshop 
recommend that the pre-service 
preparation of all teachers should 
include experiences designed to 
promote the teacher’s own per- 
sonal development through 
growth self-understanding. 
This feature of the teacher’s 
training should be in the hands 
of staff members who are quali- 
fied in the field of counseling and 
psychotherapy. Each teacher-in- 
training should have experiences 
extending over at least a period 
of two semesters aimed to achieve 
self-examination and insight into 
self, such as are involved in an ex- 
tended process of group therapy.” 

The group also recommended 
that colleges make such experi- 


ences available for teachers-in- 
service. 
These recommendations came 


after the group had spent almost 
three weeks discussing the role 
the teacher must play in promot- 
ing emotional maturity on the 
part of the students. Dr. Jersild 
and Dr. Helfant felt there was a 
need for a common understanding 
of what should be taught in the 
way of psychology in high school. 


RESPECT INTEGRITY OF PUPIL 

From the very first day, the 
group agreed that the integrity of 
the individual pupil was of pri- 
mary importance. His adjustment 
to life must come, they felt, 
through understanding and ac- 
ceptance of self and others and 
not through mere conformity to 
rules. Learning to live with one’s 
emotions and to integrate them 
with a total healthy way of life is, 
they asserted, the essence of emo- 
tional maturity. 

The role of the teacher be- 
comes, then, not simply to teach 
the subject matter prescribed in 
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the curriculum, but also to help 
the student acquire a healthy sys- 
tem of values. Problems of actual 
living must not be separated from 
other types of learning. 

While agreeing that the mas- 
tery of the three R’s is very 
necessary, the teachers felt that 
learning the principles of human 
behavior and adjustment are of 
at least equal importance. 

“If nothing can be done to 
change human behavior, what is 
the point in any teaching?” they 
asked. 

Misconceptions of the role of a 
teacher of psychology came in for 
a share of discussions. 
Thumbs were turned vigorously 
downward at the suggestion that 
expression of emotions meant 
complete freedom and spontane- 
ity on the part of the child and no 


restraints on the part of the 
teacher or parent. 
Three limitations were noted. 


First is the personal. There is a 
limitation on the part of the adult 
as to the kinds and amount of 
emotional expression he can ac- 
cept without doing violence to his 
own feelings and ideas. Second 
there is a social limitation. Group 
reaction is always a complicating 
factor, particularly in immature 
groups. Finally, there is the real- 
istic limitation. Full expression 
on the part of the child may en- 
danger the health or well-being of 
others. 

WE CAN'T ALL BE THERAPISTS 

Another misconception is that 
of believing that anyone interest- 
ed in psychology is equipped to be 
or thinks he is equipped to be a 
therapist. Problems outside the 
normal range must be referred, 
they agreed, to persons trained to 
handle such problems. 

However, basically, every 
teacher is a counselor and a psy- 
chologist and as such should do 
his best to help his students un- 
derstand themselves. How good 
he is depends largely on his own 
personality. A good teacher-coun- 
selor is one who is able to put his 
own problems aside and consider 
the interests of the student first. 
He must work toward the clari- 
fication of problems without mak- 
ing moral judgments. 

Some authorities in the field of 
psychology have questioned the 
ability of the teacher—who is by 
her very position a disciplinarian 
—to obtain complete rapport with 
the student who has problems. 
The group felt that there was no 


reason to question this ability un- 
til the problems got out of the 
range of the normal. A teacher 
who senses that this is the situa- 
tion should refer the student to a 
trained counselor or therapist. 


TEACH SEPARATE COURSE? 

The decision which Dr. Jersild 
questioned, as stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, was that 
psychology as psychology should 
not be taught below the 11th 
grade. High-school teachers in the 
group felt that units on under- 
standing and courses in human 
relationships could be offered 
younger students, however, and 
that some of this type of teaching 
was necessarily begun when the 
child first entered school. 

A separate subject under the 
name of psychology should be of- 
fered in all high schools, the 
group felt. But how many such 
courses are being offered at pres- 
ent seemed to be an unanswerable 
question. 

There were other unanswerable 
and unanswered questions at the 
end of the workshop. So members 
selected a committee headed by 
Miss Jane McInnis, school psy- 
chologist and teacher of psychol- 
ogy in Tacoma, Wash., to investi- 
gate the possibility of further 
study. 

“First problem,” said Miss Me- 
Innis, “is to find out where the 
subject is now being taught.” 

New York City has no such 
course, it was reported; the rep- 
resentative from Texas reported 
that as far as she knew, Dallas 
has the only such course offered in 
the Lone Star State. 


SEVERAL COURSES IN ILLINOIS 

As the Illinois representative, | 
knew of several schools offering 
such courses in Illinois. I now 
have a job assigned—to prepare a 
list of all high schools in Illinois 
in which psychology is taught. To 
accomplish this task I would like 
to enlist the help of all who have 
read this far. If you have psychol- 
ogy taught in your school, please 
send a post card to that effect to 
Miss Katherine Stapp at Danville 
High School (which, incidentally, 
has offered psychology for at least 
20 years). 

If you are a teacher of psychol- 
ogy and would like a more com- 
plete report of this conference— 
called a pioneer workshop in the 
teaching of psychology at the 
high-school level by the Horace 
Mann Institute—add a note to the 
post card. 
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A drill press base nears completion under the 
supervision of Ross Marshall of Joliet 


TRE CAST 


ACHINE-SHOP TEACHERS in IIli- 


nois are out of the tack- 

hammer and screw-driver busi- 
ness, 

Until recent years machine- 


shop students had little choice in 
the selection of projects to make. 
Since castings were available to 
only a very limited number of 
schools, most student projects 
were of a simple nature that 
could be fashioned directly from 
bar stock on school lathes and 
shapers. Few schools in the state 
have patternmaking or foundry 
facilities where students, work- 
ing under teacher direction, can 
make the patterns and castings 
so necessary for some types of 
projects. 

AS a initiative 


result of the 


of a few teachers, students over 
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Illinois machine-shop teachers pool their resources 


to make better patterns and projects available. 


By DON ZIEGLER 


Height 


the entire state can now obtain 
high-quality grey iron castings 
and make well-designed projects 
costing a fraction of their market 
value. Such projects as the ham- 
mer, screw driver, planer jack, 
plumb bob, and paper weight— 
standard projects used by instruc- 
tors all over the country—have 
given way to machinists’ vises, 
wood lathes, bench grinders, and 
many other useful projects that 
are as good or better than those 
available at your local hardware 
store, and at a fraction of the 
cost. 


PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION IS DEVELOPED 
Realizing the tremendous 
changes and advances industry 
had experienced as a result of the 
war, the state Board for Voca- 


awnship High School 


tional Education called together 


state’s trade instructors at 
during the summer of 
1947. C. R. Wright, a state de- 
partment supervisor, acted as 
chairman; and with the help of 
specialists loaned from the na- 
tion’s key industries acting as 
instructors, a program of instruc- 
tion was developed. Skilled rep- 
resentatives of a turret lathe 
company, a grinding machine 
company, and a milling machine 
company lectured on recent ad- 
vances in their fields and demon- 
strated the latest equipment. An 
important part of the two-weeks 
course was a discussion on tung- 
sten carbide cutting tools, with 
demonstrations requiring the in- 
structor to learn to braze these 
tools to proper holders and then 


the 
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sharpen them. 

One of the highlights of the 
conference was a lecture and 
demonstration of precision meas- 
uring instruments, such as 
Johansson gage blocks and optical 
flats. As a result of these demon- 
strations, the school instructors 
learned to use these tools, capable 
of accuracy of several millionths 
of an inch and so necessary in 
checking the precision tools and 
gages indispensable in today’s 
industry. 

Many friendships were made at 
this first meeting, and many 
teaching methods, materials, and 
project ideas were exchanged. All 
agreed that the two weeks were 
well spent. 


"JOB HAD JUST BEGUN’ 

Realizing that the state was 
taking the leadership in such 
work and the job had just begun, 
the state board planned another 
meeting for the summer of 1948. 
It was at this meeting that Ross 
Marshall, still active as machine- 
shop instructor at Joliet after 30 
years of service, suggested that 
“ach teacher donate patterns of 
projects he had developed, that 
these patterns be housed in a 
central location where foundry 
facilities were available, and that 
schools over the entire state be 
furnished castings from the pat- 
terns. Since many of the instruc- 
tors present were from schools 
and communities where foundry 
facilities were not available, the 
suggestion was enthusiastically 
received. A committee was formed 
to further investigate the prob- 
lem. 

W. P. Dyer of Chicago Heights 
was able to interest John Goncher, 
owner and operator of the Chi- 
cago Heights Grey Iron Foundry, 
in providing foundry facilities 
for the casting operations. Pat- 
terns were donated by various 
teachers from over the state and 
were housed in space provided at 
Bloom Township High School. 
First castings were shipped in 
October, 1949. 


ON LOOKOUT FOR NEW PROJECTS 

Mr. Dyer, a teacher and prin- 
cipal at Bloom for 41 years, had 
been known for his interest in 
industrial education. As a teacher 
of machine shop, he was ever on 
the lookout for new projects to 
interest and motivate his stu- 
dents. He designed many proj- 
ects which provided the drafting, 
patternmaking, and foundry stu- 
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dents with “live” experiences. 
Working drawings were made 

by drafting students under the 

and 


direction of Walter Kuras 
Nello Petersanti; then patterns 
were made by John Sears’ pat- 


ternmaking students. Test cast- 
ings were poured in the school’s 
aluminum foundry under the 
guidance of John Prombo, found- 
ry instructor. Machining opera- 
tions and final revisions, “until 
the bugs were out,” were then 
carried out in the machine shop 
by Mr. Dyer’s students. 

During the time the teachers at 
Bloom were designing and build- 
ing better projects, another Illi- 
nois high school, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton in Cicero, was carrying on 
a similar program. Under the 
direction of Paul Roice, trade and 
industrial education supervisor, 
and H. D. Campbell, new projects 
were being designed and built. 

Actual construction of the pat- 
terns and projects were carried 
out in the school’s shops under 
the direction of Paul Rowe, pat- 
tern shop and foundry teacher, 
and R. F. Van Eman, L. A. Niemi, 
and W. J. Silhan, the machine- 
shop teachers. An arbor press, 
kick press, die filer, drill press, 
brake, and bender are but a few 
of the many projects which these 
students contributed. 

Machine-shop instructors D. P. 
Van Etten of Thornton Township 
High School in Harvey and Nor- 
man Peterson of LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior 
College were having the same 
experiences, and each was directly 
responsible for some project now 
in the pool. 


PATTERN POOL FOR PROJECTS 


In addition to the projects 
mentioned, the pool includes pat- 
terns for a circular table saw, 
fruit-juice extractor, several 
types of drill press vises, lathe 
chuck backs, an angle plate, a 
12-inch metal shear, rod cutter, 
two sizes of house jacks, knee 
tools for turret lathe use, Magde- 
burg spheres, and others. 

Realizing that castings were of 
no value to a class unless they had 
the working drawings of the proj- 
ect to guide the student in the 
machining operations, the schools 
for a while cooperated by mailing 
blueprints of their projects to 
those desiring them. As interest 
in and use of the pool grew, it 
soon became apparent that a 
burden was being placed on some 
teachers and schocls by asking 


them to furnish blueprints of 
their projects to whoever might 
request them. 

A committee was formed at the 
1950 workshop conference in 
Champaign to study this problem. 
It was able to interest the Spring- 
field Blueprint Co. of Springfield 
to provide blueprints. Schools 
were asked to contribute tracings 
of projects in the pool, and thus 
teachers were furnished not only 
with the long-sought.castings but 
also the blueprints so necessary 
to make those rough castings into 
useable items. Blueprints of a 
large, list of projects not requir- 
ing castings are also availavle. 

One project gave particular 
difficulty. Bloom, being one of 
the two schools in the state having 
its own aluminum foundry, had 
for several years made a fruit- 
juicer. As this project required 
aluminum castings and only those 
of grey iron were available, other 
schools were unable to use this 
project, 

WANTED: ALUMINUM CASTINGS 

Since the juicer contains sev- 
eral parts requiring machining 
operations which are excellent 
from an educational standpoint, 
teachers began asking if an alu- 
minum foundry could be found 
that would accept orders for cast- 
ings of this material. Aluminum 
was rationed and scarce because 
of the Korean conflict, and no 
foundry could be found that could 
take the job. This past winter, 
however, with the relaxing of 
restrictions on the purchase of 
aluminum, the Chicago Heights 
Brass and Aluminum Foundry 
agreed to begin production of 
castings for school use. The 
coveted fruit-juicer and other alu- 
minum castings will be available 
to all Illinois high-school students 
who desire them. 

All machine-shop teachers in 
Illinois are now encouraged to 
assist in enlarging the service of 
both the casting and blueprint 
pools. Through the state Board 
for Vocational Education any 
instructor with an idea or a sketch 
can get assistance in having his 
idea developed and tracings or 
patterns made. Both plans and 
patterns for new projects are 
continually being sought, so that 
be offered and more 


more can 
served. 
Thus Ross Marshall’s ideas 


have expanded into a free service, 
helping youth and making a finer 
vocational program for all Illinois. 
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Citizenship Education 


Is Like a Football Game 


By ARTHUR R. OLSEN, « 


N Rockford, one group of stu- 

dents spent a day interning 
with city and county officials. By 
living the daily life of those public 
servants, pupils gained a better 
understanding of the city’s spe- 
cific services and problems. An- 
other group of students undertook 
a study of the federal agencies in 
the Rockford community, visited 
federal offices, queried federal 
employees, and finally evaluated 
the interrelationships of federal 
services and local needs. 

At Carthage, students engaged 
in a “get out the vote” for the 
primary, used an airplane to dis- 
tribute handbills, served as baby- 
sitters, and drove cars to bring 
voters to the polls. 

ADULTS NOT TOO DISPLEASED 

Monmouth’s students visited lo- 
cal adults who had frequent con- 
tacts with youth in the motion pic- 
ture houses, confectionery stores, 
restaurants, and other places 
where youth congregate. As a 
result of these visits, students 
learned that adults do not consider 
them irresponsible, despite minor 
faults—and then students 
undertook a campaign to elim- 
inate their minor behavior pat- 
terns which created antagonisms. 

Such experiences indicate that 
citizenship education practices 
not only are being accomplished 
but also are adaptable to varied 
community settings. 

A primary function of the IIli- 
nois Curriculum Program (ICP), 
through its Citizenship Education 
Project (CEP), is to help schools 
and teachers to enrich their own 
civic programs without stipula- 
ting the means or method to be 
used. ICP-CEP adheres to the 
principle of local control—that is, 
what is to be taught, what specific 
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You're the coach. /t may help if the 


ICP-CEP is in your reserve line-up. 


methods are to be used, what par- 
ticular instructional materials are 
to be tried or adopted are matters 
for local decision. 


THE GOAL 

Citizenship education — lends 
itself to an analogy with football. 
The field is limited to the total 
school environment or that por- 
tion of a student's civic develop- 
ment which comes under schoo! 
auspices. The rules might be 
thought of as the limitations of 
school life such as the length of 
the school day, legal school re- 
quirements, the school program, 
and the schoo] plant. 

The home team wou!d be our 
students who ultimately play the 
role of citizens and are either suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful in the 
game of life. The reserves are the 
groups or agencies which are spe- 
cifically geared or trained to sup- 
port a team, and are called upon 
as a specific need arises. The 
coaches are the school personnel 
—especially the teachers—those 
who can train or assist the stu- 
dents but cannot in the final anal- 
ysis play or win the game for the 
students. 


THE FIELD 
Every community is rich in 
opportunities to utilize local re- 
sources and local lay personnel. 
The school with the greatest 
wealth and the largest student 
body does not necessarily turn 
out the best football team, since 
success for a winning team re- 
quires a combination of factors. 


THE RESERVE LINE-UP 

A good team is to a large extent 
dependent for morale upon the 
reserves it has available. Admin- 
istrators may be called upon to 


release teachers of citizenship 
education for attendance at work- 
shops, or to rearrange class sched- 
ules to enable students to use the 
balance of the day for a commu- 
nity activity. Teachers may be 
called upon to cooperate with 
other teachers by correlating su'>- 
ject matter, or to assist in errr 
ing on a project through organi- 
zations under their faculty spon- 
sorship. 

Another type of reserve is the 
ICP-CEP, which sponsors work- 
shops for teachers in citizenship 
education, where teachers are 
orientated to practices and mate- 
rials which have already been 
used by other school systems and 
where they have an o»portunity 
to develop practices for use in 
their own schools. In addition, 
the CEP provides, within budg- 
étary limitations, the services 
of consultants from the staffs 
of higher institutions in the 
state who visit participating 
schools, not with a view to pro- 
viding solutions for local prob- 
lems, but rather to cooperate with 
the school in thinking such prob- 
lems through so that a program 
of procedure can be effected. Con- 
sultants from the project staff 
also serve as resource individuals 
in the areas of bibliographic mate- 
rials, visual aids, and evaluation. 


THE HOME TEAM 

Students can learn football-—or 
certain knowledge of it—by read- 
ing various manuals dealing with 
rules and plays. However, that 
does not mean that they are then 
a team of champions. By observa- 
tion, they can learn how the 
knowledge gleaned from a manual 
is applied as they watch players 
perform line runs or end throws. 
But even this additional experi- 
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ence does not mean that a team 
has been developed. A team ac- 
tually becomes one when it is on 
the field, with each player having 
specific duties while also partici- 
pating as part of a coordinated 
whole. 

In a similar manner, when the 
student actually uses the knowl- 
edge he has acquired and the skills 
he has learned by active partici- 
pation in the performance of a 
civic situation, then he becomes 
educated in and for citizenship. 


THE COACH 

Just as the coach in football 
employs various types of strategy 
in winning a game, the teacher of 
citizenship is confronted with the 
development of tactics for use 
with students. 

In some instances local lay lead- 
ers May come into a classroom to 
discuss a phase in which they are 
experts. In another, a committee 
of students might visit a local lay 
leader to secure from him first- 
hand information. In still another 
approach, an entire class may 
visit a community situation that 
clarifies for the students some 
civie concept or relationship. The 
teacher wants his students to be 
cognizant of three types of stu- 
dent behavior—thought without 
action, action without thought, 
and thought followed by action 
and coupled with reflection on 
what has been done. The latter 
is the training goal. 


TACKLES AND GAINS 

The ability of a player to run 
with a football may be essential to 
score a touchdown, but the mere 
ability is not enough if the player 
runs in the wrong direction and 
plants the pigskin over the wrong 
goal line. And students being edu- 
cated for citizenship need direc- 
tion toward the proper goal. The 
ICP-CEP affords one means of 
bringing about improvement in 
citizenship education, and more 
and more schools are using the 
means which it provides. 

The teacher, as coach, is groom- 
ing his team of students, not for ¢ 
single crucial game but for a 
series of them. For citizenship is 
not a unit or a touchdown but a 
continuous series of tackles and 
rains. To the teacher falls the 
responsibility of determining the 
tactics and the play-by-play de- 
cisions, 

Here comes the kick-off. The 
American mind is in the stadium. 
How does your squad meet the 
test? 
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School Election Teaches Responsibilities 
Of Citizenship to East Rockford Students 


The duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship have been made more 
meaningful to the students of East 
Senior High School in Rockford by 
means of a “register and vote’’ project 
egun in the school last fall. School 
elections of class officers were pat- 
terned after regular city elections, 
complete with registration, voter's 
identification card, polling places, poll 
lists, and election “watchers.” 

When the discussion in one of Joy 
M. FraiPont’s high-school government 
classes centered on the low percentage 
of US citizens who go to the polls, 
students became interested, They 
wanted to find out what could be done 
in high school to create in these po- 
tential voters enough interest in their 
government to make them want to be 
informed about and active in the po- 
litical life of their communities. 

A committee of students made a 
study of the forms used in city elec- 
tions, and the procedure which is fol- 
lowed. The committee then drew up 
forms for a permanent registration 
card, a voter’s identification card, and 
an application for ballot. These were 
approved by the student council. 


} 


PRECINCTS AND POLLING PLACES 

Students of the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes registered during a 
four-day period, with separate precinct 
polling places for each class. Members 
of the student council and the govern- 
ment classes, who had been instructed 
on registration procedures, worked at 
the polls during their free hours. At 
the close of registration, a student 
group worked with each class adviser, 
checking the registration cards with the 
official lists of class members based on 
earned credits. The business education 
classes typed poll lists for each class, 
and typed each student's name on a 
voter’s identification card 

The publicity committee worked with 
the art department on posters urging 
students to register and vote. These 
posters were displayed on hall bulletin 
boards and in the study halls. The 
public address system was used to 
broadcast reminders to register and 
vote, and skits were presented in an 
assembly program. Students visited 
each home room and gave instructions 
on marking the ballot and on voting 
procedure. 

Each student was viven a badge 
when he registered: “I have registered. 
Have you?” The badges were printed 
by one of the boys in the print shop. 
On election day, badges read: “Il have 
voted. Have you?” 

Class officers were ominated by 
petition. Any student who wished to 
nominate a candidate filed an applica 
tion for a petition with his class ad- 
viser. Then he secure signed state- 


ments from each of the candidate's 
teachers that the student was doing 
satisfactory work, and checked the 
candidate’s activities to see if he was 
holding such offices as would make him 
ineligible for another 

Signatures of 10 percent of the regis- 
tered voters of his class were necessary 
to put a candidate’s name on the ballot. 
Students worked with class advisers to 
check the petitions to make certain 
that no student signed more than one 
petition for each office, and to make 
certain that the signer was a registered 
voter. 

On election day, Tuesday, Oct. 14, 
the polls were open from 7:45 a.m 
until 4 p.m. Some 90 students worked 
at the polls during the day, three per 
hour. One poll worker gave the voter 
his application for ballot to sign, and 
checked the signature with that on 
the permanent registration record. An- 
other checked the name on the poll 
list. The third initialed the ballot, gave 
it to the voter, then checked for his 
initials when the ballot was returned 
to be dropped in the ballot box. 

“Watchers” checked the poll lists 
for names of students who hadn't voted, 
and tried to get them to the polls. 

A student who had voted early in 
the day was sent from a government 
class later in the day to try to vote 
again. But the poll workers were alert: 
The student was challenged and denied 
a ballot. 

After the polls closed, the ballots 
were counted to see that the number 
tallied with the number of names 
marked on the poll lists. Spoiled ballots 
were marked “Void,” and the votes 
were counted. In two instances when 
the vote was close, students asked for 
recounts, which were made. The tally 
sheets were signed, then sheets and 
ballots were locked in the ballot boxes 
and given to the class advisers. 

The day after the election, the stu 
dents who had given instructions to 
the home rooms on marking the ballot 
secured the “void” ballots and returned 
to the home rooms to explain why such 
ballots were rejected 

Students in the mathematics classes 
made graphs of the election results, 
showing how many students were in 
each class, how many were registered, 
and how many voted. These graphs 
were posted on hall bulletin boards. 

Some suggestions were made for im 
proving the voting procedure, and 
social studies students were asked to 
evaluate the election. Representative 
remarks were: “This prepared me for 
a civie duty I think everyone should 
have a hand in”; “. . it helps us 
realize what a responsibility we have 
on our hands as voters in the years 
to come”; and “It gave experience that 
will be valuable in later years.” 
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A Get-Out-and-Vote Campaign, 
participated in by 250 students 
of Monmouth High School, 
resulted in the highest vote ever 
to be recorded in Monmouth. 
Sponsored jointly by the Illinois 
Curriculum Program and the 
Citizenship Education Project, the 
campaign was designed to teach 
citizenship throug active 
participation in civic affairs. 

The project originated in the 
social science classes, but the 
other departments were soon 

tied in with the more than 22 
activities involved. William O. 
Webb, CEP coordinator at Monmouth 
High School, said, ‘In the light 

of today's national and inter- 
national problems, citizenship 
education is a more vital 

part of the educational program 
than ever before. The students 

we are training today in our 
schools will be tomorrow's 
citizens. A big question is, ‘How 
well are the schools doing the 
job?’ Here is Monmouth’'s answer.” 


BANNERS were carried during the half-time period at football games to re- 
mind Monmouth fans to vote in the coming November national elections 


Information from WILLIAM O. WEBB 
Photos by BILL BARDENS 


DOORBELL RINGING by groups of students 
reminded Monmouth voters not to forget to 
vote. The entire community was canvassed in 
this manner. A 12-page handbook, "It All De- 
pends on You,” was prepared and printed by 
students, and 1000 copies were distributed to 
voters. The book included the purposes of the 
CEP project, histories of the major political 
parties, how to vote a split and a straight 
ticket, a map of the city's precincts and poll- 
ing places, and other items of information 
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SANDWICH BOARDS carried messages to 
the voters not to forget Nov. 4. Posters were 
also placed in store windows, banners were 
hung in the town square, and a sign was hung 
beneath the clock in the courthouse tower 
bearing this message: “It's Time to Vote.” 
Articles were written and published in the 
local newspapers and the school paper on such 
topics as “Know Your Candidates,” “Why 
Vote," and the results of the man-on-the-street 
interviews with the voters of Monmouth 


RADIO SKIT, prepared by the students, was 
presented over the local radio stations. Stu- 
dents also put on such skits before civic or- 
ganizations, and spoke on the importance of 
voting at meetings of the PTA and other clubs 
and organizations. On election day, a baby- 
sitting service and a non-partisan car pool 
were organized and maintained by the stu- 
dents. Students traveled around the commu- 
nity in two sound trucks, reminding Monmouth 
citizens to go to the polls and vote. 
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ELECTION SCHOOL (right), held through the cooperation 
of the county election clerk, gave all of the election judges 
in the county an opportunity to “brush up” on election pro- 
cedure and election laws. Students, acting the role of voting 
citizens, went through the actual voting procedure to ‘test’ 
the judges’ reactions to various situations with which they 
would be confronted on election day. One student played the 
part of a blind person, another an illiterate, and still another 
an unregistered voter. Every possible situation was presented 
This election school was attended by more than 350 persons. 
Below, students acted as unofficial poll watchers on election 
day, and reported back to their classes on what they had ob- 
served and learned during the actual voting procedure. 


I'm 
Regestered 


Are 


CEP FLOAT entered in the homecoming pa 
rade urged Monmouth citizens to register and 
vote. During half-time at the homecoming 
game, the high-school band entered into proj- 
ect activities with a presentation concerning 
our two-party system and the importance of 
voting. William O. Webb, coordinator of the 
project, said that as a result of the Get-Out 
and-Vote Campaign, students learned to use 
the premises of our American political system 
to quide “their thinking, their action, and their 
concern with civic affairs,” and as a result will 
be better able to discharge their civic duties 
and responsibilities when they become the 
adult citizens and voters—of tomorrow 
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To help you find out, there is a 


of educational administrative materials 
sponsored by the IASA at the University of Illinois. 


By RALPH J. ERICKSON, - 


Have you, either as a school admin- 
istrator or as a teacher, ever said, “I 
wonder what other schools in Illinois 
are doing about this matter?” If you 
have, do you know that there is an 
organization which has been set up to 
make available to you the practical 
solutions which other schoolmen have 
devised for problems similar to your 
own? 

The Clearing House of Educational 
Administrative Materials was initiated 
in the fall of 1950 by the University 
of Illinois College of Education, at 
the request of the Illinois Association 
of School Administrators. It consists 
of a wide variety of locally developed 
materials which have been produced 
by school officials, county superin- 
tendents, and school committees. 

At the present time more than 200 
school systems have contributed to the 
Clearing House In some of the cat- 
egories there are materials from as 
many as 50 schools. While most of 
these contributing schools are in Ili- 
nois, there is some material from out- 
of-state school systems and depart- 
ments of education. 

When materials are received in the 
Clearing House they are analyzed and 
classified, and then filed in the Educa 
tion, Psychology, and Philosophy se« 
tion of the main University Library 
The major topics are subdivided to 
form more than 100 categories, cover- 
ing such matters as activities; staff, 
administration, and community rela 
tions; parents and pupils; bulletins; 
committee reports; the program of 
studies; rules and regulations; and 
handbooks. A complete listing of cat- 
egories of Clearing House materials 
is available. 


A REALISTIC PICTURE 

Teachers considering new positions 
in any of the schools which have con 
tributed materials to the Clearing 
House may use such materials to obtain 
a realistic picture of the objectives, 


philosophy, and procedure of that 
chool system through an examinatior 
of the codes, handbooks, and annual 
reports developed there Thus the 


Clearing House might act as a selective 
factor in determining the teachers that 
would apply for a certain vacancy. It 


might be advantageous to school sys 


Do you wonder how other schools do certain things? 


tems to have a good 


Its manner of operation 
teacher or adminis- 
trative officer who wishes to know what 


matter of salary scheduling or adminis 


digest of the information available on 


At the same time the 


the original materials are 
the University Library, persons desir 
ing detailed information must examine 


MANY DIFFERENT PATTERNS 


many of the problems are common « 
have common elements 


produced in other 


comparison of their own problems with 


House is ready to indicate to the busy 

administrator the 

similar problems have been solved 
Although there is a continuous flow 


because it is believed that their prob 


principle that the 
knowledge of all 


knowledge of the ividual, all school 


Correspondence should be 
to The Clearing House, 105B Gregory 
University of Illinois, 


Elgin Holds Summer 


Session in Music 


Summertime affords a wonderful op 
portunity for “making hay” as far us 
the musical training of students is con 
cerned, the music teachers in the Elgin 
public schools have discovered. 

Early in 1950, Miss Marion Laffey, a 
music teacher, and E. A. Hill, director 
of music education, helped to organize 
Elgin’s first summer session for string 
students. Each student paid a nominal 
tuition fee, making the six-weeks course 
self-sustaining by paying the salaries 
of the summer instructors 

A month before the close of school, 
“flyers” were given to every 
from fourth through eighth grad 
stating when the summer session would 
begin and end, how often classes would 
meet and where, who would teach the 
classes, and the cost per pupil. Space 
was provided at the bottom of the sheet 
for interested parents to sign the stu 
dent’s name and address and what in 
strument he wished to study 

Wherever possible, a enior 
school string quintet visited the grade 
schools and played a short program for 
the students. 

The tuition fee the first summer was 
$5; since that time it has been $6 
Beginners classes met four time a 
week, and all classes met at least two 
or three times a week. The enrollment 
for the first summer was 45, and the 
following year it was about the same 
Miss Laffey was in charge of the 


classes. 

In the spring of 1952, the school 
system and the enrollment at Elgin had 
both expanded, and the advance regis 
tration for the summer string classes 
almost doubled. So Jean Morgan Hove 
was added to the summer staff to hel; 
teach the classes. 

The school administrators and the 
parents of Elgin feel that the summer 
instruction has many advantages. The 
general policy of the school administra 
ion is to provide summer activity for 
the students, and parents welcome su 
a purposeful activity as this. 


IN A MORE RECEPTIVE MOOD 

With more leisurely classes, the stu 
dent is in a more receptive mood for 
learning and the teacher is in a more 
relaxed situation for jnstruction. Larger 
groups of beginners can meet more fre 
quently than is possible during th« 
crowded school year 

Flexibility in scheduling allows class 
es to be more easily grouped as to 
advancement and_ ability. Practice 
schedules can be kept more regularly 

School orchestras get off to a hetter 
start at the beginning of the school 
vear as a result of individual improve 
ment during the summe: 

Members of the music department 
of the Elgin public schools agree: “Let’s 
have more summer sessions for instru- 
mental students.” 
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selection of rep- 
cal resentative materials on file in’ the 
: Clearing House to aid in recruiting 
teachers. 
The Clearing House is designed to 
‘ be a service functior f the College 
othe a i tne 
; trative codes for example, need only 
write to the Clearing House and a 
that topic will be sent 
Clearing House 
will indicate, as a source of further 
inforniation, any other schools whose 
work in the same area is considered 
outstanding As onl ingle copies of 
: thes nateria n the reading room 
A state like Illinois which has so 
many different school districts will 
produce many different patterns of 
administrative materials. Though cir- 
umstances differ nm Var is schools, 
There is no suggestion here that 
administrators should uncritically ac- 
cept or merely adopt what has been 
schools, but rather 
! that time might often be saved and 
improvements easily be made by a 
of materials into the Clearing House, 
it is probable that there are many f 
schools which have not contributed 
en ral 
men in the state are invited to share 
; their administrative materials and to 
make use of the Clearing House 
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with THE BOND PLAN 


TWO BOOKS WORKING TOGETHER AS CLASSMATES 
ALIKE IN ALL IMPORTANT ASPECTS 


Both editions can be used in the same class 
at the same time. They have the same titles, 
same interest level, same stories and pictures, 
same reading time. Classmate Edition has 
easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, sim- 
pler sentences, fewer words per page. 


SEND FOR 25-PIECE TRIAL PACKAGE 


Free trial package contains twelve booklets 
with a unit of the regular edition and twelve 
with the same unit of the simplified edition. 
The Teachers Guide fully outlines methods of 
use and testing for effectiveness. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN « CHICAGO 
953 


May 


WITH SIMPLIFIED EDITIONS FOR RETARDED READERS 


BASIC READING SERIES 


In the BOND PLAN Basic Readers the 
authors provide the answer to the 
teacher’s dilemma of how to meet the 
reading needs of all without disrupting the 
class community! Here is new help for 
RETARDED READERS! 

Teachers are urged to investigate 
now! The Bond Developmental Reading 
Series is available for order now 
in the REGULAR EDITIONS for 
grades one through six. The companion 
CLASSMATE EDITIONS (Simplified) 
are available for grades three to six. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 

2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

| am interested in the basic Developmental Reading Serie: 
by Dr. Guy L. Bond. 

Please send me, without cost, a classroom set of the firs 
unit’ from the third or fourth reader, both Regular onc 
Simplified Editions. | will try them out with my pupils. 


Check One: Grade Three [| Grade Four | | 
Name___ School 
Street Address 
eS — 


NOW...HELP Your PUPILS TO GROW 
Way! 
Ye 
ou 


Ul and High Schools Make 
Joint Attack on Problem 
Of Math Entrance Requirements 


This is the story of a pattern of co- 
that’s becoming more fre- 
quent each year——a successful joint at- 
tack by the University of Ilincis and 
high mutual problem. 
Specifically, it’s the story of how edu- 
cators from many fields pooled their 
knowledge and judgment to make, and 
make known, an important revision in 
the mathematics requirements for en- 
trance to the University’s College of 
Engineering. 

The new requirements weren’t spun 
in one man’s brain. Instead, they came 
joint com- 


operation 


schools on a 


studies by a 
mittee the colleges of 
engineering and education the 
department of mathematics, with help 
from high-school teachers. These people 
utilized Bulletin 9 of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
They investigated, not merely the best 
curriculum gineering students, 
but the philosophy and the staff and 
curricular problems of high schools 
The joint committee didn’t stop with 
deciding that college engineering needs 
to start with analytical geometry. They 
devised a_ flexible program 
that permits this to be done with the 


from intensive 


representing 
and 


for en 


entrance 


least possible trouble to high schools 
and their students. 
One big contribution the committee 


made is a list of 97 skills every en- 
gineering student should have if he is 
to start with analytical geometry and 
thus get the most out of his profes- 
sional training. Of the five ways pro- 
vided for meeting the new entrance re- 
quirements, one consists of passing a 
proficiency examination based on these 
“minimum mathematical needs.” 

The investigation is going on, 
through use of University High School, 
to develop a mathematics program 
planned by a committee which approxi- 
mates the original one, Their experi- 
ment is based on the 97 skills, which 
are turning out to be as useful for gen- 
eral education as for helping to prepare 
future specialists. 


GETTING OUT THE WORD , 

It isn’t enough to frame a program 
through joint effort. You need joint 
effort to get the word out—to tell high 
schools, counselors, and prospective 
students the whats and whys and hows 
of the change. 

So the University issued Mathemat- 
ical Needs of Prospective Students in 
the College of Engineering. Copies 
went to every Illinois high school, and 
requests were filled from as far away 
as New Zealand. Equally wide distribu- 
tion was given to a First Supplement 
containing 40 problems based on the 
list of mathematical needs. A second 
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supplement, this September, will tell 
about the first year’s operation of the 
Uni High experimental program. 

These publications have been supple- 
mented by articles in teachers journals, 
talks at educational meetings, and let- 
ters from Dean W. L. Everitt of the 
College of Engineering to his faculty 
and students. He has asked under- 
graduates to explain the change and its 
reasons to their high schools. 

Going further, the college’s execu- 
tive committee met in Chicago with 
Supt. Herold Hunt and Assistant Supt. 
T. J. Lubera as well as with mathe- 
matics teachers from suburban schools, 
and discussed problems that the new 
requirements pose in metropolitan 
areas. Max Beberman, in charge of the 
experimental program, attended and 
spoke. 


HOPE TO REMEDY TEACHING SHORTAGE 

This group also discussed the 
ticipated shortage of science and 
mathematics teachers when the now 
crowded sixth grade reaches the high 
schools and when many teachers who 
entered the profession right after 
World War 1 will be retiring. Engi- 
neering educators throughout the coun- 
try are laying plans to work with sec- 
ondary scheols and industry in an 
attempt to remedy this teacher short- 


an- 


age. 

Another way that the college and 
high schools are collaborating is 
through an Illinois engineering alumni 
committee. This group is not a re- 
cruiting agency. It’s an informational 
service. Its members meet with prin- 
cipals, counselors, high-school students 
and their parents, to explain engineer- 
ing as a career. Of course we hope 
that as many well qualified young men 
and women as possible will take engi- 
neering at Illinois, but the alumni 
committee gives impartial information 
on other professions and other uni- 
versities. 

These instances are far from ex- 
hausting the list of cooperative efforts. 
The annual Engineering Open House, 
High School Days, Career Conferences, 
the furnishing of slides, motion pic- 
tures, and soon, it is hoped, of TV 
educational programs—all these play 
a part in bringing the University and 
the high schools close together. But 
this account of how one of the Uni- 
versity’s colleges has proceeded gives 
a good idea of the great amount that 
can be accomplished when a variety 
of educators tackle mutual problems 
with foresight, good will, and energy. 
—Liste A. Rose, director of engineer- 
ing information and publications, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Here’s an Idea... 


Less than $100 fit the bus with shelves. 


Bus Becomes Bookmobile 
In Edwards County Unit 


An experiment is under way in the 
Edwards County Community Unit on 
economical and efficient ways of giving 
equal library service to all attendance 
centers in the county unit. Since a 
state bookmobile had operated quite 
satisfactorily in the county several 
years ago, the idea evolved of putting 
bookshelves in a school bus which was 
no longer satisfactory to transport 
pupils. For less than $100, the old 
bus was made into a rather acceptable 
bookmobile. 

More than 2000 books, 500 film- 
strips, several music and story records, 
and viewmaster reels are made avail- 
able to all attendance centers as the 
bookmobile makes its rounds every 
two weeks. Many of the books were 
made available by the State Library. 

Circulation of books has increased 
tremendously, and a great saving has 
been effected. Of the 10 attendance 
centers in the district, only three had 
central libraries. To supply all schools 
with central libraries would have re- 
quired the purchase of at least one 
copy of each book for each school. The 
cost of such a program would be pro- 
hibitive. With the bookmobile in op- 
eration, two or three copies of each 
book are all that are necessary, as 
they are circulated to all attendance 
centers. 


WIDE RANGE, MINIMUM EXPENSE 

Mrs. Mignon Esarey, librarian 
the county unit, has charge of the 
bookmobile and goes with it to the 
various attendance centers. Besides 
providing wide circulation of all ma- 
terials, the plan provides a convenient 
way for the librarian to deliver collec- 
tions of books, filmstrips, etc., to 
teachers at the time they are work- 
ing on units or particular areas of 
interest in their classrooms. Since all 
materials in the entire county are 
available to all teachers, it is possible 
to have a wide range of materials on 
many subjects with a minimum amount 
of expenditure. 

The teachers and pupils are receiv- 
ing the plan with enthusiasm. Adults 
are also invited to make use of the 
service. 

Virci. H. 
Edwards County Community 


for 


superintendent, 
Unit. 
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This is the time of the year wher 
our thoughts swing to gardens and 
plant growth. It is also the time of 
year when superintendents think of 
teachers and appraisal of accomplish 
ment. Have we as superintendents set 
the educational garden so maximum 
growth will result on the part of its 
essential plants—pupils, teachers, ad 
ministrators, and patrons? As the end 
of the year approaches, do we have well 
developed fruit, or weeds? 

Let us examine the role of the super 
intendent in the educational garden. He 
must have the broad view, the ability 
to see the whole picture. Teachers are 
at the root of the educational plant. 
They must extend these roots freely in 
carefully loosened soil. Has the super 
intendent provided good healthy grow 
ing conditions for the teacher? Does he 
tell her what she needs to do, or does 
he permit her problems te lead the 
growth pattern? She is in an excellent 
position to know the needs and, by solv- 
ing her problems, grow deeper in edu 
cational understanding. 


THE SEED BED IS IMPORTANT 

It is the superintendent's job to keep 
facts about the school system in their 
proper setting. Facts are not facts un- 
less they are placed in their natural 
environment. Seeds will not grow on 
barren rock nor become desirable plants 

»when placed in the wrong seedbed. Good 
healthy corn raised in an oats patch 
hinders the main crop and creates 
weeds. The superintendent with his 
staff must plan the areas of growth to 
gether, but his vision should prevent 
the friction. Careful thinking of the ef- 
fects of growth on each other are need- 
ed so one plant will not shade another 
from the sun! 

The teacher has her part in the grow- 
ing process, and many times it is a 
growing-up. No longer can the teacher 
ask what to do and respond by carrying 
out a dictated task. There is no teacher 
growth in such a situation. The teacher 
must be willing to attack her own prob- 
lem at her own level asking the admin 
istrator to provide the proper conditions 
for growth. 

The teacher has a responsibility to- 
ward the new teacher in the system. 
Frequently our educational garden has 
strongly rooted plants which prevent 
the young shoot from natural growth. 
These strongly rooted teachers remark 
on how they felt the same way about 
teaching when they started, but soon 
got over it. 


PUBLIC IS SUN AND RAIN 

Our public represents the sun and 
the rain in our educational garden. 
Everyone has a responsibility to see 
that our relations are such that the 
proper sunlight will be interspersed 
with the proper moisture for good plant 
growth. When our egucational product 
goes home, is there evidence of growth? 
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weeding and cultivatior 
will not grow, they mu 
fresh soil. Before anoth« 
son starts, we should ask ourselves 


| 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


Has he or she received | or her share 


warmth and educational nutrition”? 
garden needs careful 
When plants 
be moved to 


Every good 


growing sea 


some very important questions, such as 


GROUP WORK in ART | 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you. 


NEW VERSION OF i 


COLLECTIVE 


Here's teacher's aid to help develop 
each child's creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his j 
given subjec t. The er up then se- 


own idea of 


best drawing. This one 


lects the 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 


| 
| 


Above, section of a bird | 
project. Right, in the making. 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. __ — 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 


teeth clean and bright. Just fry it sometime soon. - 


Is the spade work done? 
prepare a better harvest? Am I grow 


ing along with the others? Only in an 


swer to our personal educational needs 
will we find the answer to the whole 


garden's growth 
L. L. KRANTZ, 
chools, Mattoon. 


Above, completed circus—painted by 35 children, 


sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asagroup make all the decisions, 
Throughout the pr ect the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested— Idea for 
this project comes from 
Graruis Macazine No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 


Street, New York 19, N, Y. 


Can I help 


superintendent of 


dim 
| | 0 
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"There is nothing more in- 
vigorating than in 
od's great out-of-doors.” 


Ca Fiesta—Hughea Photo 


Camp Counseling 


can be an ideal paying vacation 
for physical education teachers. 


Last summer I spent the most won- 
derful vacation of my teaching career 
serving as program director of a pri- 
vate camp on a lake in Wisconsin. My 
experience Was remunerative, fun, and 
exciting. 

Camping offers the physical educa- 
tion teacher experience in riflery, 
horseback riding, swimming, life-sav- 
ing, sailboating, aquaplaning, water 
skiing, canoeing, campcraft, over- 
nights, cook-outs, and crafts, plus the 
conventional activities of archery, lawn 
and table tennis, badminton, dance, 
and drama. Perhaps one might have 
the opportunity to edit a camp news 
paper. One of our counselors did! 

As a counselor in a private camp for 
boys or girls, a physical education 
teacher gets board, room, and laundry 
free. Along with these advantages, he 
has the opportunity to develop his own 
skills in any or all of the activities of- 
fered at camp. Private camps will offer 
a camping season from seven to eight 
weeks. In the northern Wisconsin area, 
most camps open the week of June 20 
and close the week of Aug. 13. These 
camps meet the American Camping As- 
sociation’s minimum requirements of 
one counselor for every four or five 
campers. Thus a camp of 100 campers 
will hire about 25 counselors. 


THERE ARE COMPENSATIONS 

Camps hire junior counselors and 
senior counselors. Junior counselors 
might receive compensation in the form 
of travel expenses, room, board, and 
laundry. Experienced counselors will 
be paid a salary in addition to living 
expenses and laundry. 

Men will be interested to know that 
some camps provide facilities for wives. 
A physical education teacher or coach 
desiring a summer's vacation for him- 
self and his family might enroll his 
sons in the camp in which he serves as 
counselor. 
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Teachers desiring a “new figure” 
will find camping the perfect answer. 
Just swimming will redistribute those 
pounds beautifully, not to mention 
rowing, horseback riding, and tennis. 


Camp food will do the rest. 

Beauty is everywhere. The air is in- 
vigorating. The weather is cool, Cer- 
tainly there is nothing more invigorat- 


ing than life in God's great out-of- 
doors. 

Did you ever 
the whippoorwill 
squirrel pop corn’? On follow bear or 
skunk tracks to their distant hide- 
aways? Have you seen a wild duck give 


to the call of 
hear a ground 


her young ducklings a ride “pig-a- 
back”? Childish, yes, but exciting! 


FRIENDSHIPS AND REST 

Friendships, too, can be exciting. 
Not everyone qualifies as a counselor. 
Truly it is only the very talented who 
dare apply or the very young who will 
try anything “once” for experience 
Then put a group of talented cou>- 
selors together 12 working hours a da 
contributing of their varied talents for 
the education ar entertainment of 
each camper, and one develops a 
friendship of respect and admiration 
for the abilities and talents of each. 


‘ 


Camping has little of the tensions of 
the outside world within its gates, And 
how restful it is to view that lake on a 
calm day! Or to take a canoe ride 
across the lake and watch the distant 
shoreline! The silence of the moment 
will be broken by the “put-put” of a 
fisherman's motor boat. Or at night, 
only the stroke of a canoe paddle into 
water will break that perfect peace. 
And on a Sunday morning “down by 
the birch grove” the lapping of a not- 
too-calm lake will give one the feeling 
of rest and peace that “‘passeth all un- 
derstanding.” 

EveLyN M. STALTER, Taylorville 
Senior High Schoo! 


INSTALLMENT PLAN 
Continued from page 350) 


opportunity to do something 
more practical than we have 
ever done before. 

It is the duty of every parent 
to insist that his youngster be 
given the opportunity to take a 
thorough course in driver train- 
ing under competent instructors. 

In most states, if drivers 
licenses were printed in local 
newspapers and each driver 
were allowed to cut out his own, 
the licensing of drivers would 
probably be almost as effective 
as it is now. The present tests 
seem so elementary that the new 
drivers are not impressed with 
the importance of their privilege 
of driving a car. 

Driver education and driver 
training should be a must in the 
curriculum of every high school. 
Until tests and requirements are 
much more rigid, one must con- 
tinue to expect the 33,000 or 34,- 
000 fatalities each year. 
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Kast Richland Surveys 
Salaries in 96 Districts 


A survey of teachers salaries in 96 
Illinois school districts has been made 
by the teacher welfare committee of the 
East Richland Education Association 
in Richland County. 

This survey, conducted and compiled 
by D. E. Berry, principal of East Rich- 
land Junior High School in Olney, and 
George David, art instructor in East 
tichland Community Unit No. 1, in- 
cluded 66 districts in which there is a 
city with a population of 6000 to 12,000. 
The other 30 districts do not fall in that 
category, but are within 60 miles of 
Olney and were included for local 
reasons. 

Of the 96 school districts in the 
survey, 34 are unit districts, 31 are 
high-school districts, and 31 are ele- 
mentary-school districts. One purpose 
of the survey was te find the trend of 
salary changes in Illinois schools which 
compare with the East Richland unit 
in size and ability to pay. 

Beginning salaries for teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree ranged from $2400 
per year to $3425, with the median fall- 
ing at $2800. Maximum salaries for 
these teachers ranged from $2900 to 
$5460, with a median of $3800. 

For teachers with a master’s degree, 
the beginning salaries ranged from a 
low of $2600 to a high of $3700, with a 
median of $3000. Maximum salaries for 
this group went from $3250 to $6400, 
with a $4100 median. 

For those teachers who have addition- 
a! hours of training beyond their mas- 
ter’s degrees, the range was from $3100 
to $6494, with a median of $4200. 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS SHOWN 

The school districts’ ability to pay 
as indicated by the assessed valuation 
per pupil in the district—was broken 
down according to high-school, elemen- 
tary, and unit districts. In the unit dis- 
tricts, this valuation ranged from $7000 
per pupil to $35,300 per pupil, with the 
median $15,400. 

In high-school districts, the range 
was from $8900 to $193,900 per pupil, 
with the median at $48,300 per pupil. 
Elementary districts had valuations 
from a low of $5200 to a high of $57,900 
per pupil, with a $17,800 median. 

Some districts paid cost-of-living 
bonuses in 1951-52 ranging from $100 
to $336, with the median at $168. Cost- 
of-living bonuses planned for 1952-53 
ranged from $50 to $300, with a $215 
median. 

Salary increases in 1951-52 varied 
from a low of $50 to a high of $600, with 
$200 as the median. Some schools an- 
ticipated salary increases for the 1952- 
53 school year of from $90 to $50., weth 
a median of $200. 

Some of the school districts paid sup- 
plements of various sorts for art, speech 


correction, music, athletic, or other spe 


cial types of instruction, which were 


not included in the survey. 
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COMMENCEMENT, FINAL GRADES, REPORTS. It'll be rush-rush- 


rush from now on in. 


Wish you'd take a minute, though, to think about this past year. 


Has it been a successful one for you? 


For instance, do you know all the teachers in your building? Have 
you gotten pretty well acquainted with the parents? How about 
the youngsters? Are you satisfied with what you have accomplished 


in your classroom this year? 


Did you give that committee work as much time as you could 
have given it? And that school legislation—have you pushed it to 


the extent requested by your professional organizations? 


It's not a bad idea to take inventory once in a while. Surprisingly 


enough, we sometimes find a lot of energy left on the shelf. 
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Midwest Center Helps Improve School Administration 


Conference for illinois Leaders is Held at Allerton House 


What is a school administrator? WIDWE ADMINISTRATION ENIEX 
\ financial wizard, a taxation SPpe- RPRETAT ION 
a good tral portation manager, 


cialist, 
cafeteria 


a competent manager of a Fs 
system, one who is familiar with all = 
phases of construction, 4& personnel £ 
manager, and a civic leader—active In ; 
the Community Chest, Red Cross, and — 


service clubs. 

These conflicting expectations of the £ 

kinds of roles which administrators % 

should play (many of which the admin- “RN 4 

istrators have brought upon them- % 

selves) are just one of the reasons why . Ps . 

educational admit istration is difficult, 


according to Francis S. Chase, directo! 
of the Midwest Administration Cente 
at the University of Chicago. 


THERE ARE OTHER REASONS 

At an Illinots Conference on School 
Administration at Allerton House Mar. 
29 to 31, Mr. Chase listed three other 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, operating under conditions favoring sound administration, is the 
classroom, ere are ¢X- bull's-eye toward which the activities of the Midwest Administration Center are aimed through 


pectations of democracy In administra- work in six areas: interpretation school district organization, instruction, finance, consultants, 
tion some realistic and desirable, and school boards. Francis S. Chase, director of the U. of Chicago center, explains its work 


some nonsensical and conflicting”’; and 
“all of the frustrations and tensions of 
focus today 12 states In the area of the Midwest below.), they considered practical ques- 
in the schools.” . Center, which has 1ts headquarters at = tions related to the six facets of the 
Because of these, Mr. Chase said, the University of Chicago. Midwest program. (See top picture.) 
“we have got to get new concepts of Some 50 specially-invited persons at- 
the role of the administrator and the tended the conference. They included To SHOW THE NEEDS 
_. We need to get away college teachers, state supervisors, The discussions were intended to 
the textbooks school board members, el mentary and show what should be done to move 
forward in school administration in 
[llinois—not necessarily by the Mid- 


fined to the 


security are coming to a 


school board. . 


from much that is in 
” secondary school principals, district 


about school administration. 

The meeting was 4 part of the co- and county super! tendents, and IEA 

operative effort of the Midwest Ad- board and staff members After listen- west Center but by various groups. 
ing to a general pre entation by Mr. Mr. Chase said the “Center” staff hoped 


ministration Center, 4 two-year-old 
project financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation with the goal of attaining 
“effective educational leadership func- 
favorable to 


Chase on Sunday eve! ing, they dis ided to get ideas for further development 
into three discussion groups for con- of the program, and to stimulate simi- 
centrated sessions Monday morning, lar meetings on a regional basis. 
afternoon, and evening, and Tuesday 
morning. With the help of the six Mid- have been 
west Center consultant west Center 


tioning under conditions Thirty-one universities and colleges 
sound administration.” Similar meet- cooperating with the Mid- 


1 soon have been held in all the (See picture 


ings Wil 


ames 


\ Photos by W ewar 


CONSULTANTS for the Illinois Conference on Schoo! Administration board functions and relationships; and Leslie L. Chisholm, U 
were, left to right, John Guy Fowlkes University of Wisconsin, 0” of Nebraska, on school district organization. The conferees at Aller- 
educationa! finance policies; Kenneth J. Rehage, University of Chi- ton House divided into three discussion groups and each considered 
cago, on leadership for instruction; William W. Savage, University of all six areas of administration. One “round-table” group is shown at 
Chicago, on educational consultant services; Francis Chase, director right. James E. Pease of LaGrange is chairman. Other chairmen were 
of the Midwest Administration Center at the University of Chicago D Harrisburg. Problems 


Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon; and ale Wilson, 
on public relations; Maurice E. Stapley, Indiana University, on schoo! discussed ranged $ tax collections. 


niversity 


from board personnel to time © 
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American Legion Auxiliary Contest, 
‘Operation Blackboard’, To Recruit Teachers 


Recruitment of young men and w men 
to the teaching profession is the object 
of a national security contest, “Opera- 
tion Blackboard,” just launched by the 
American Legion Auxiliary 

Mrs. B. D. Ward of Kingwood, W. Va., 
national security chairman, in a letter 
to auxiliary leaders in every state nu 
the country, outlined the purpose of the 
contest and the conditions which govern 
it. The contest began April 1 and will 
run till June 30. 

Mrs. Ward said, “We need teachers 
We believe that failure to recruit and 
train an adequate teaching force will 
mark a decline in not only the personal 
security of our future citizens, but in 
the security of our nation 

“We want to know why teachers 
teach; hence our contest for which the 
teachers will be given prizes for a 
statement of not less than 100 words, 
and not more than 300, on ‘Why I 
Teach.’ All contestants must have com 
pleted five years of teaching by June 
30.” 

The national auxiliary has provided 
funds for the national and divisional 
awards. The states provide prizes of 


Religion-Science Workshop 
To Be Held at Penn State 


The Danforth Foundation, Inc., in 
cooperation with the summer sessions 
at the Pennsylvania State College, is 
sponsoring a 1953 Summer Sessions 
Workshop on the Relationship of Re- 
ligion and the Natural Sciences. This 
workshop will be held on the campus 
of the Pennsylvania State College for 
two weeks beginning July 6. 

Natural science teachers with a back- 
ground and a working interest in such 
relationships will have an opportunity 
to discuss these problems with leaders 
in the fieids of science and religion. Dr. 
William G. Pollard, executive director 
of Oakridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies in Oakridge, Tenn., will be in 
charge of discussions. Prominent nu- 
clear physicist, industrial consultant, 
research scientist, and Fellow of the 
American Physical Society, Dr. Pollard 
is also an ordained Deacon of the Epis- 
copal Church, Diocese of Tennessee. 
Thus he has advanced professional pro- 
ficiency in both science and religion. 

Admission will be limited to 50 col- 
lege and secondary-school teachers of 
natural sciences who have had at least 
three years of teaching experience. 

Through the cooperation of the Dan- 
forth Foundation, Inc., 25 full scholar- 
ships, covering fees, board, and lodg- 
ing, are available for qualified appli- 
cants. For further information, write 
the Director of Summer Sessions, At- 
tention of Danforth Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 
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contests 
$500 
trip to the 


in cash, plus an all-exp 
national convention of tl 
i win 
onds of $100 
announced 


ners will receive defens« 


and the national winne! 
writing the headquarte: Amer 
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Free Conservation Aids 
Available for School Use 


Free forest conservation teaching 
aids are being offered to teachers, 
group leaders, librarians, and school 
officials by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries. A bibliography listing 
the booklets, wall displays, filmstrip, 
and motion pictures which are avail- 
able, and the grade level for which 


| they are recommended, will be 

upon request. 
by The bibliography or the individual 
teaching aids are available from Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries, 
kth Street NW, Washington 6, D. C 


This year, enjoy a 


by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers ere finding the 
one sure way to have a glorious vaca 
tion at lowest cost is by Greyhound! 
Only Greyhound serves the famous cit 
ies and playgrounds of all 48 States and 
Canada, along scenic highway routes 
This vacation, get set for high adven 
ture go Greyhound! (P.S. If you'd 
like a complete vacation — with hotels 
transportation, and sightseeing included 
at one low price, take a Greyhound Ex 
pense Paid Tour!) 
Typical tours ... take your choice! 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
M $46.50 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
37.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
16.95 
NEW YORK CITY 
22.45 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
ee « 99.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 
27.70 
MEXICO (Escorted 
f 145.40 
Add Greyhound tow round-trip fare from your city 
U. S. tox extra. Prices subject to change 


FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Moll coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. 
Loke St., Chicago 1, fll., for full-color mop which illus 
trates 50 Greyhound Expense Paid vacation tours 


Nome 


Address 


City & State 5.53 
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Special Pilot Project in Parent Education 
Will Begin at University of Chicago 


A special project in parent educa- 
tion will be initiated at the University 
of Chicago with an $87,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton has an- 
nounced. 

The University of Chicago pilot 
project to help parents create for their 
children an environment conducive to 
the development of mature, responsible 
citizens able to maintain a free, demo- 
cratic society will be directed by Miss 
Ethel Kawin, national authority in 
child psychology and lecturer and re- 
search associate in education at the 
University of Chicago. 

In the two-year period set aside for 
the pilot project, Miss Kawin and a 
staff of experts in parent education and 
child guidance will select and prepare 
materials for a basic course of study 
for parent discussion groups. These 
materials will be tried out experiment- 
ally in a number of different commu- 
nities under the guidance of specially 
trained leaders. After evaluation and 


revision on the basis of these tests, ma- 
terials and discussion outlines are to be 
made generally available to interested 
groups. A sequence of supplementary 
courses, designed for parents of chil- 
dren at various stages of development 
from infancy through adolescence, will 
also be developed in the parent-educa- 
tion project. Long-range plans for the 
project include cooperation with other 
child-guidance and  parent-education 
groups. 


Grad Program at Northern 
Approved by North Central 

The program of graduate study at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege has received full accreditation by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, it has 
been announced by Dr. J. R. Hainds, 
director of the graduate school. 

Approval was granted after the NI 
program had been evaluated by a vis- 
itation committee from the associa- 
tio: in November 


TEA Photos by W. Stewart W ims 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS Conference at Illinois State Norma! University Mar. 14 fea 
tured key questioners, left to right in photo at left, William Holm, president, Illinois Broadcasters 
Association; S. £. Alkire, assistant superintendent of public instruction; H. Clay Tate, editor 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph; and George E. Burow, managing editor, Danville Commercial 
News. Luncheon guests included, left to right in photo at right, George M. Crowson, luncheon 
speaker, executive committee chairman of the Public Relations Society of America; ISNU Pres. 
R. W. Fairchild; and the morning speaker, Virgil M. Rogers of Battle Creek, Mich. 


SECTION MEETINGS of the Schoo! Public Relations Conference sponsored by Illinois State 
Normal University and the Illinois Education Association, considered press relations, radio-TV 
relations, audio-visual aids in public relations, and school-community relations. In the photo 
above, part of the 250 conference participants are discussing ways of improving school-press 
relations. During the morning general session, IEA Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson wel- 
comed the participants and introduced Mr. Rogers and the questioners. Exhibits of public re- 
lations materials from school and industry, arranged by Allan Laflin of Western Illinois State 


College and Wendell Kennedy of the IEA staff, were on display in the corridor. 
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NISTC to Sponsor School 
Building Conference June |7 

A School Building Conference, spon- 
sored by Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, will be held on the North- 
ern campus Wednesday, June 17 to give 
persons concerned with school building 
programs a chance to explore needs, re- 
sources, and planning techniques for 
future building operations in northern 
Illinois. 

Some 15 educational organizations 
have cooperated in the planning of the 
conference. They include the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Illinois Asso« 
tion of School Administrators, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Illinois Elementary School Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association, Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, Elgin 
schools, Waukegan schools, Aurora 
schools, Freeport schools, Lee County 
schools, Grundy County schools, and 
the American Institute of Architects. 

General sessions of the conference 
will include 1) School Facilities Which 
Meet Our Current Knowledge of Child 
Growth and Development and 2) The 
Relationship of School and Commu- 
nity. Afternoon discussion groups will 
deal with pre-planning procedures of 
school building programs, planning the 
school plant, and informing the public 
of the need for new schools. 


Four Ceramic Workshops 
Offered For Teachers 

Four ceramic workshops for teachers 
and occupational therapists will be 
offered this summer by the American 
Art Clay Co. in conjunction with the 
John Herron Art School in Indian 
apolis. For the two-weeks workshops, 
the John Herron Art School (an affiliate 
of Butler University of Indianapolis) 
offers two semester hours of under- 
graduate or graduate credit, depending 
cn the needs of the student 

The fee is $25 per worshop foi 
undergraduate work or $35 for gradu- 
ate work, which includes all material 
as well as firing charges. Rooms are 
evailable in nearby hotels or in homes 
where students were housed during 
the regular school year. A recom- 
mended list of locations will be sup- 
lied on request. 

Instruction is offered in all phases 
pottery making. Projects can in- 
clude glaze application, kiln firing, 
mold making, slip casting, all methods 
of pottery decoration, throwing on the 
potter’s wheel, ceramic glass decora- 
tion, metal enameling, and advanced 
nformation on clay handling and 
manipulation. 

Workshop dates are June 8 to 20, 
June 29 to July 11, July 20 to Aug. 
1, and Aug. 10 to 22. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Ameri- 
ean Art Clay Co., 4717 West 16th 
Street, Indianapolis. 
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Northern To Have Earth Sciences 
Field Tour To Northeastern US, Canada 


Heading southward, the group will 
visit Port Art:ur and Fort William and 


Reservations are being accepted for 
the 1953 summer field course being 
sponsored by Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. This in-the-field 
study program in biology, geology, and 
geography is under the direction of 
Voris V. King of the earth sciences de- 
partment. 

Twelve quarter hours credit in earth 
science and biology are offered in this 
eight-weeks course. However, due to 
the fact that the trip will be made by 
bus, only the first 27 qualified appli- 
cants may be accepted for the training. 

The class will meet at Northern for 
two weeks, Then from June 25 to July 
23, the students will travel more than 
30006 miles through eastern United 
States and Canada. 

Leaving DeKalb, the field trip bus 
will angle northeast through Michigan 
to Detroit. There the group will take 
time to study the industrial area before 
continuing northeast through Canada 
to the Niagara Falls-Buffalo region. 
Rochester, the Finger Lakes region, 
Syracuse, and Albany are some of the 
points to be visited in New York, in 
addition to taking time to observe 
phenomena throughout the rcral areas. 

From Albany, the field party will 
head northward to Montreal and then 
northwest to Ottawa, North Bay, and 
up to Long Lac, Canada. 


IESPA-Wesleyan Sponsor 
Workshop for Principals 
A workshop for elementary princi- 
pals, supervisors, and experienced 
teachers who are about to enter these 
fields will be held at East Bay Camp 
on Lake Bloomington from June 15 to 
June 26. The two-weeks workshop is 
being sponsored by the Illinois Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association and 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Enrollees 
may take two semester hours of under- 
graduate credit for the course 
Registration for the workshop will 
be limited to assure adequate atten 
tion to individual problems. Applica- 
tions will be accepted in the order in 
which they are received. All applica- 
tions should be sent to Frank Oneal, 
Head of the Department of Education, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, and should be accompanied by 
a $5 pre-registration deposit. Appli- 
cants should include their name, ad- 
dress, and present position (or their 
1953-54 position). 
Workshop members may live at the 
camp or commute. The cost of meals, 
lodging, and camp privileges for the 
12-day period is $30. Camp privileges 
include swimming, boating, fishing, and 
use of playing fields and open-air build- 
ings. There are rates for meals for 
those who wish to commute. The uni- 
versity fee for the workshop is $30, 
with or without credit. 


1953 


thea stop at Duluth a Hibbing for 
study of the iron ore mining region 


From Duluth the party will angle 


through Wisconsin and arrive in De 
Kalb July 23. The final two weeks will 
be spent at Northern reviewing the 
course. 

For information or reservation, con 
tact Voris V. King, Earth Sciences De 
partment, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb 


ISNU Educator ls Member 
Of ASCD Yearbook Committee 

Vernon Replogle, director of the 
Thomas Metcalf Elementary School at 
Illinois State Normal University, was a 
member of the 1953 yearbook commit- 
tee of the national Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. Mr. Replogle and the other 13 
members of the committee were re 
sponsible for the ideas, research, and 
preparation of the association’s 1953 
yearbook, “Forces Affecting American 
Education.” 

The book is the result of a two-year 
study by the committee. 


AUTHORSHIP 
Willis W. Clark 
Louis P. Thorpe 
Ernest W. Tiegs 

T. W. MocQuarrie 

J. Wayne Wrightstone 
Edwin A. Lee 

Georgia Sachs Adoms 
Dovid Segel 

ond many others 


What lies behind a famous 
trademark in education? 


RESEARCH 
Continuous, exhaustive; over half a 
million cases used to standardize the 
California Achievement Tests alone. 
B= SERVICE 
t > ‘ *This fraction we're not reducing! Eight 
> guidance and evaluation consultants, now; 
4 three strotegically located warehouses, 
Pioneers 


in the field of 
educational and psy- 
chological measurement 
since 1926 . . . Publishers of 
such nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Los Angeles, Cal. * Madison, Wis. * New Cumberland, Pa. 


DESIGN 


Raymond Loewy, head of internationally 
famous Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
signers for Studeboker, Frigidaire, others. 
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YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 


* ONE RESERVATION 

* COMPLETELY PLANNED 
* LOW COST AND 

* CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


Tour To 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Expiore nature's wonderland 
‘ Yellowstone Park See 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado 
beautiful DENVER. massive 
mountains iense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountamn 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco's Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars Then a thrill 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington. our Nation's 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights Then to fascinating 
New York the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou 
sands of other sights 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 


1341 P St. Lincoln 8, °>b. 

Please send FREE folders checked above 

NAME 

STREET 

STATE 
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SIU Announces Camp Program 
| At Little Grassy Lake 


As spring comes to southern Illinois, 
| young people’s fancies lightly turn to 
thoughts of—summer vacation and out 

| door camping. 

Already Southern Illinois University 
is making plans for its annual outdoor 
camping program at Little Grassy Lake 
and has announced the purchase of 14 
vall tents to replace make-shift huts. 

According to William Freeberg, di- 
rector of outdoor education at South 
ern, tent camping affords an ideal set 
ting for the primitive type of living 
which campers enjoy most 

Each tent will house six occupants. 
The oecupants wil! care for their own 
tents. Counselors for each tent will 
have their own tent nearby. Camp 
nurses will have a small cabin and will 
be on 24-hour duty 

The camp will open with a two 
weeks counselors’ training course June 
15. From July 7 to Aug. 12, elementary 
and high-school student groups from 
the area will be given camping experi 
ence; and from Aug. 15 to 28 the SIU 
camp will play host to children spon 
sored by the Illinois Welfare Associa 
tion. 

While the Little Grassy Lake camp 
is in progress, camping also will be 
conducted at Giant City State Park for 
University School children, children 
sponsored by the southern Illinois As- 
sociation for the Crippled, Inc., and 
children sponsored by the Illinois Wel- 
fare Association 


Eastern Offers Study Tour 
Of Great Lakes and Canada 


June 15 has been set as the registra 
tion deadline for persons wishing to 
take the three-weeks tour of the Great 
Lakes and Canada sponsored by East 
ern Illinois State College from Aug. 6 
to 23. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dr. Byron K. Barton, Prairie State 
Field Study Tour director and head of 
the Eastern geography department. 

Dr. Barton has announced that teach 
ers who wish to take the trip on a non- 
credit basis may audit the course and 
apply for professional credit to be rec 
ogvanized by local boards of education. 
Course requirements vary, depending 
on whether the work is taken for gradu 
ate or undergraduate credit Four 
quarter hours of credit may be earned 
in either geography or history. The 
cost of the trip has been set at $182.50, 
which includes registration, lodging, 
transportation, insurance, and admis- 


sion fees. 

Among high points of the trip are the 
Wisconsin Dells, the Glacial Lake Agas 
siz (Red River Valley), the iron mines 
of Minnesota, the Soo Canal area, the 
boom town area of Canada's radioactive 
ore mines, the home of the Dionne quin 
tuplets at Callander, the 1000 Islands 
on the St. Lawrence River, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, and the Pittsburgh in- 

| dustrial area. 


Curriculum Workshop 
Begins July 12 at SIU 


In an effort to help high-school teach- 
ers and administrators learn to meet 
the needs of each boy and girl, Southern 
Illinois University is holding a sum- 
mer workshop in high-school curricu- 
lum beginning July 12, with Dr. Clar- 
ence Samford as the coordinator. 

Dr. Samford said that too often 
schools fail to recognize that students 
have aptitudes as opposite as the poles, 
resulting in a tragic waste of effort in 
the classroom. 

Authorities in secondary education 
will act as resource peopie for the work- 
shop, and the entire summer school 
faculty will be on call to help partici 
pants with individual problems. 

Among the resource people will be: 
Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, emeritus pro- 
fessor of higher education of New York 
University and educational consultant 
to numerous American colleges and 
universities; Dr. C. W. Sanford, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Curriculum Program; 
and Irene Anderson, expert on reading 
who works with a publishing company. 

Participants may receive four hours 
credit by attending morning and after- 
noon sessions for two weeks, or by 
attending afternoon sessions for four 
weeks. 


Higher Education Conference 
Considers {0-Year Outlook 

Some 750 faculty leaders and admin- 
istrators discussed critical changes and 
conditions which will affect higher edu- 
cation throughout the nation in the next 
10 years, during the Eighth National 
Conference on Higher Education Mar. 
5 to 7 at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Association for Higher Education, a 
department of the National Education 
Association. It is one of the largest 
annual conferences of representatives 
from all types of accredited colleges 
and universities. 

Harvey h. Davis, provost of the State 
University of Iowa and president of 
the Association for Higher Education, 
presided at the opening sessions. 

Included in the resolutions which 
were adopted by the conference were: 
a recommendation to the Selective Serv- 
ice that it consider a deferment of 120 
days to secondary-school graduates to 
allow them to enroll in colleges if they 
desire, using criteria similar to those 
now used in the deferment of students 
enrolled in colleges; a call for increased 
salaries for college and university teach- 
ers at all leve.s; and a recommendation 
for cooperation with state authorities 
in the elimination of diploma mills. 


Waggoner of WISC Dies 

Dr. Harry D. Waggoner, emeritus 
professor of Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, died at his home Mar. 21. Dr. 
Waggoner was head of the biology de- 
partment from 1917 until his retirement 
in 1945. 
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EISC Offers Summer 
Course in Music and Art 


The music and art departments at 


Eastern Illinois State College have 
announced “Adventures in Music and 
Art” for public-school teachers and 
high-school students on the college 
campus this summer. 

Credit is available for three-weeks 
sessions during which music teachers 
and directors will study materials and 
techniques and see nationally known 
leaders at work. Dr. Myron Russell of 
Iowa State College will develop a 
symphonic band from high-school stu- 
dents who will assemble for a one- 
week music camp. Dr. John Bryden, 
formerly conductor of the Transylvania 
College Chorus and now with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will develop a chorus 
the following week from other high- 
school students. Visiting art experts 
include Arne Randall of the US Office 
of Education and Dr. Manuel Barkan 
of Ohio State University. For dates 
and other information, write Dr. Leo 
J. Dvorak, music, or Dr. Mildred Whit- 
ing, art, at Eastern. 


Southern to Offer 
Anthropology Field Course 


Southern Illinois University will offer 
a field course in anthropology during 
the summer term, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. J. Charles Kelley, South- 
ern’s museum director, who will con- 
duct the expedition. 

Participating students interested in 
anthropology and archaeology will com- 
bine the fun of outdoor living with the 
experience of excavating a camp site 
of prehistoric man in southern Illinois 
and learning about early cultures of the 
area. Eight quarter hours of college 
credit may be earned. 

Students and faculty will establish a 
camp near the site. The excavation spot 
and the duration of the field session will 
be announced. Registrations of persons 
from SIU and other schools who are 
interested in the expedition are being 
accepted. 


Summer Conference 
At Western June 16-17 


Western Illinois State College will 
hold the annual Summer Conference 
and Educational Exhibit on June 16 
and 17. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be “Factors and Forces Shap- 
ing the Curriculum.” Topics to be 
discussed are: “The Role of the Spe 
cialist in Shaping the Curriculum,” with 
Dr. John Roberts of wisc as the 
speaker; “The Role of the Teacher in 
Shaping the Curriculum”; and “Com- 
munity Influences Shaping the Curricu- 
lum,” with Harlan D. Beem, field secre- 
tary of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards leading the discussion. Dr. M. 
G. Bodine, head of the social science 
department at Western, is the commit- 
tee chairman for the conference. 


May, 1953 


Plans Made for Third 
Legal Conference at NI 

Interpretation of new school legis- 
lation was placed on the agenda of the 
Third Annual Legal Conference, te be 
held in July or August at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, when 
the conference advisory committee met 
Jan. 28 at Northern. Dr. Joseph E. 
Clettenberg, director of extension, was 
in charge of the planning meeting. 

Other members of the advisory com- 
mittee at the meeting were George 
Thompson, St. Charles, superintendent 
of schools; Mrs. Marjorie Leinauer, 
DeKalb, DeKalb County superintendent 
of schools; Fred McDavid, Aurora, 
principal of West High School; Mary 
LeMay, Ottawa, high-school teacher; 
John Torrens, Dixon, Lee County super- 
intendent of schools; J. E. Pease, La- 
Grange, superintendent of grade 
schools; James V. Moon, Western 
Springs, superintendent of grade 
schools; Dr. Martin Bartels, NI direc- 
tor of placement; and Miss Alma 
Anderson, Dr. Wilbur Yauch, Dr. Paul 
Street, and Robert Esmond, of North- 
ern’s staff. 

Last year’s conference drew about 
400 participants. Groups invited to 
send representatives include chambers 
chambers of 


and junior commerce, 
school boards, and parent-teacher as- 
sociations. Parents, school administra- 


tors, and school] business managers are 


CLOTHING DRIVE for the “Save the Children 


of the World” organization which was con 
ducted at Sycamore High School resulted in 
the collection of about 100 bundles of cloth 
ing. Members of the agriculture classes and 
the FFA packed the bundles for shipment. Left 
to right are R. W. Terrell, faculty chairman of 
a committee from the Sycamore Education 
Association which organized the drive for all 
of the city schools; and students Bill Lenschow 
Bob Munson, and Glenn Johnson 


also invited. 

Other areas to be considered include 
the legal aspects of certification, re- 
tirement, and sick leave; the problems 
of the revolving fund; uniform account- 
ing procedures; meeting the legal re 
quirements pertaining to school curricu- 
lum; school’s liability for insurance; 
and boundary and other legal problems 
connected with non-high, community 
unit, and other ty; es of districts 


on to the Pacific Coast! 


Lots to do in Victoria, Brit 
ish Columbia! All-ve golt 
* sailing garden tours 

shops + sea-water pool at the 


famous Empress Hot 


For information, se« 


Canadian Pacific offers 


3-Vacations-in-1 


Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train 


1. BANFF famous resort center re 


nowned for vacation tours! Stay 
Banfi Springs. Swim in mountain 
play the championship golf course 


2. LAKE LOUISE mirrors daz- 


zling Victoria Glacier and enchanting 
Chateau Lake Louise 
entertainment 
taking Canada—|! 


at fabulous 
unshine, 


Alpine sports, tours, 
Go by train and see breath 


land of cations unlimited’ 


Canada is news— e °f. 
see it by 
ur local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 


| ‘ 
| 3.VICTORIA B.C. 
| 


& America’s Great Inland Seas, 


@'s top measure in 


GREAT LAKES 
CRUISE! | 


You'll find on shipboard a 
perfect vacation change from 
the desk and blackboard. 


ts ¢ restful, picturesque, touched 

aN with history and romance, 

j invite you. Be as active or as 
lazy as you wish. But do 
decide now, for until you 
have cruised these world- | 
famous waterways, you 
haven't really seen America | 

have you experienced | 
the ultimate in a restful, re- 


a laxing and truly fascinating | 
vacation. | 
a 


7 DAYS from $129.50 | 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. Over 2200 
miles of exciting Cruising 


ty 


all 5-DAY cruises from $115.75 and 
2-DAY cruises from $35.50 avail- | 

able from Detrost only 
Rates, subject to federal tax, include | 


ransportation, meals, berth in 


t | 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment | 


All OUTSIDE Rooms 
OWU-FUELED Ships... no smoke, 
no soot, no cinders 


See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
for Free Booklet mail this coupon 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. S-1, Ft. of Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of your 1953 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE | 
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NEA Goes South June 28 


For Miami Beach Convention 


The National Education Association 
takes its annual Representative As- 
sembly to Miami Beach, Fla., June 28 
to July 3. This is the first time since 
1929, when it assembled at Atlante, Ga., 
that the organization has held its meet- 
ing in the Southland. In its 96-year 
history the NEA has held only six 
conventions in the South. 

The theme chos« t the Miami 
Beach convention “We Pledge Alle 

iance.” Pres. Sarah C. Caldwell is 


selccting nationally known statesmen 
and other prominent lay citizens to ad 
dress general sessions between business 
meet ngs of the Representative As 


sembly. 


WILL DEMONSTRATE TV TEACHING 

Special features of the convention 
include the demonstration of television 
as a supplementary aid to classroom 
teaching, an extensive exhibition of 
audio-visual equipment, and the proje 


tion of a new film produced by the 
National Education Association in co 
operation with the state teachers asso 
ciations entitled “Skippy and the Three 
R’s.” This will be the premiere for the 
new film. 

Friendship Ever is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, July 2, when dele 
gates will have an opportunity to meet 
the slate of candidates for office next 
year. 

Classroom Teachers Night will be 
Tuesday, June 30, with a dinner and 
a program of entertainment. The an 
nual Celebrities Dinner of the National 
School Public Relat Association will 
be held Thursday, July 2. 

A new arrangement of the summe1 


program provides that all committees 
and commissions wil] have their open 
ing meetings on Tuesday afternoon, no 
other meetings of any other kind being 
scheduled at that time 


ISNU-WISC Coaching Clinic 
Will Be June 9-10 at ISNU 

The third free coaching clinie spon 
sored by Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity and Western Illinois State Col 
lege will be held June 9 and 10 on the 
Normal campus, for physical education 
instructors and coaches from midwest 
ern states. 

Headliners for the school will be 
Branch McCracken, Indiana University 
basketball coach; C. B. “Bud” Wilkin 
son, University of Oklahoma foothal 
mentor; Pete Elliott, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
backfield assistant; and James Smi! 
goff, Chicago high-school baseball coach 
and scout for the Chicawo Cubs baseba 
team 

Information on the elinic, including 
a schedule of the two-day program and 


housing arrangements, can be secured 
from Howard J. Hancock, athletic di 
rector at Normal. 


The Representative Assembly will 
m Tuesday and Wednesday 
ings, Thursday afternoon, and all 
Friday. Discussion groups are sched 
uled for Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning. 

Executive Secretary William G. ¢ 
will give delegates a summary of NA 
accomplishments during the y 
cl ing and point to the prince! ol 
jectives selected for the year abe i 
A special feature of the future program 
of the organization will be the new 
NEA Center to be erected in Wash 
ton on the site of the present | | 
quarters. Plans for the campaign to 
raise funds for the building will be out 
lined to the Representative Assembly 
Attention will be given also to the 
Overseas Teacher Fund, which has been 
revived to give aid to Korean teachers. 
The distribution of aid will be under 
the direction of CARE. 

The board of directors will meet or 
Saturday, June 27, and on Monday, 
June 29 Meetings it idvance of 
general program include those of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu 
cation and Professional S‘'anderds, fron 
June 28 throurh 27; and the Centennial 


Action Program, from June 24 tc 


American Education Week 
Will Be Nov. 8 to 14; 
Early Planning Urged 

Early planning at the local level for 
the d annual observance of Ameri 
can Education Week was advoc .ted by 
the national sponsors in annvouncing 
Nov. & to 14 as the dates for this 
event in 1953. The central theme, or 
ma‘or emphasis, in this year’s visit- 


your-schools program will be “Good 
Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

According to the sponsors the Na 
tional Education Association, the Amet 
ican Legion, the US Office of Education, 
and the National Congre of Parents 
and Teachers—plans for AEW observ 
ance should be launched now, not next 
fall. A re presentative committee should 
ro to work ylenning the activities and 
projects which can best bring the 
people to the schools and the school 
program to the attention of the people 

Suggested daily topics keyed to the 
I were listed as: Sunday, “Moral 
and Spiritual Foundations”; Monday, 
‘Learning the Fundamentals”; Tues 
day, “Building the National Strength”; 
Wednesday, “Preparing for Loyal Cit 
izenship”; Thur sday, “The School 
Board in Action”; Friday, “Your Child’s 
Teachers”; and Saturday, “Parent and 
Feacher Teamwork.” 

\ssistance for local groups planning 
\EW programs may be obtained from 
merican Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C 
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Chicago Teacher Wins 
John Hay Fellowship 

Miss Berenice 
McDermott, chair 
man of the English 
department at 
Dunbar Trade 
School in Chicago, 
will attend Colum- 
bia University dur- 
ing the 1953-54 
school year as a 
John Hay Fellow. 
Miss McDermott 
was the only Illi- 
noisan in a group 
of 20 high-school teachers from 15 
states who received such awards. 

The fellowships were awarded by 
the John Hay Whitney Foundation, 
and provide for a year’s study in the 
humanities at Yale or Columbia. The 
teachers follow individually designed 
programs planned to help improve 
their teaching after they return to their 
own school. Awards include transporta- 
tion, tuition, and an amount equal to 
the teaching salary of individual re- 


Miss McDermott 


cipients. 

At Columbia, Miss McDermott ex- 
pects to expand her general interests 
in such fields as literature, cultural 
history, political science, and particu- 
larly in drama. In this latter field, she 
hopes to work with the Bruner Matthew 
theater group. Drama, she finds, “pro- 
vides a natural and spontaneous out- 
let of expression for high-school 
students.” 

Miss McDermott received her bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees from Loyola 
University, and had previously taken 
work at Chicago Teachers College and 
the University of Wisconsin, She has 
done additional graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and the Sorbonne in Paris, 
which she attended for five months ir 
1950. Previous teaching experience in 
Chicago includes positior at Harper 
High School and at the Lewis-( hamplir 
elementary school 

Miss McDermott has served as presi- 
dent Loyola University alumnae, 
and holds membership in the National 
Education Association, the Hlinois Edu 
cation Association, the American Vo 
cational Association, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


ISNU Extension Courses 

Dr. L. W. Miller, director of field 
services at Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity, has scheduled university ex 


tension classes and workshops in 15 
off-campus centers for summer. Illinois 
cities in which extension work will be 


given include the following: Danville, 
Decatur, Gillespie, Granville, Havana, 
Joliet, Kankakee, Mendota, Morris, 


Paxton, Petersburg, Princeton, Toluca, 
Virginia, and Watseka. Information 
concerning dates and offerings is avail 
able at the offices of county superinten 
dents as well as from Dr. Miller. 
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Reading Clinic Begins 
At U of Chicago June 29 


Corrective reading in the classroom 
and clinic will be the theme of the 1953 
University of Chicago conference on 
reading to be held June 29 to July 2 
for 1500 reading clinicians from all 
parts of the nation. The four-day read 
ing conference will be followed by a 
four-weeks workshop in the university's 
department of educatio: 

Fifty authorities in the reading field 
from the kindergarten to the college 
level, will speak at sessions of the con 
ference. Observations of the teaching 
of reading in the classroom will be avail- 
able to the participants. One and one 
half course credits will be given for 
completion of the workshop program. 

Registration, which will be limited, 
may be made in advance by writing for 
applications to Mrs. Helen Robinson, 
Reading Clinic, University of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 


To Consider Stuttering 


The seventh annual Special Education 
Conference at Illinois State Normal 
University July 23 and 24 will be de 
voted to the problem of stuttering, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the school-age 
child, according to Dr. Rose E. Parker, 
conference chairman. Details may be 
secured from her at ISNU, 


Ontario Travel! 

66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Please send me free guide map ond 64-page 
illustrated booklet about Ontario 


Name. 


Street. 
PLEASE PRINT 


Summer Program at ISNU 
Has Clinics, Conferences 

The calendar for the summer pro- 
gram at Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity includes a number of special fea 
tures in addition to the regular eight- 
weeks session from June 15 to Aug. 7. 

Seven different one-week clinics, car 
rying credit; a three-weeks post-ses- 
sion; and both three- and eight-weeks 
field courses are listed. 

Three non-credit conferences will be 
as follows: social science, June 23 to 
25; education, July 14 to 16; and special 
education, July 23 to 25. The Athletic 
Coaching School, sponsored by ISNt 
and Western Illinois State College, is 
planned for June 9 and 10, on the Nor 
mal campus. 

The one-week clinics are: handwrit 
ing, June 22 to 26 and June 29 to July 
3; Parent-Teacher Association, June 
20 to July 3; international education, 
July 6 to 10; basic reading, July 13 to 
17; advanced reading, July 20 to 24; 
and mathematics, July 27 to 31. 

The European Geography Field 
Course will run from June 10 through 
Aug. 11. The Field Survey of Illinois, 
a new field course offered by the geog- 
raphy department, will be held during 
the post-session, Aug. 10 to 28 

Inquiries concerning the summer ses- 
sion should be sent to Dean Arthur H. 
Larsen at Normal. 


I knew it would be like this 
Ontario fun all the t 
young people. I've 


been swimming 


and sailing every day—the lakes are 
wonderful. Tomorrow, our whole crowd 


is going ON a fishing trip and ght 

we're driving to a wiener roast 
I just met Bob two weeks ago, bu 
k he’s wonderful! No wonder 


I love my Ontario holidays 


Trove! Tips 
© Good shopping and liberal customs 
exemptions 
Modern accommodations 
@ Weill staffed border reception centres to 
help you plan your trig 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
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[ACT photos } W. Stewart Wihams 
LEGAL ASPECTS of teaching are discussed by N. E. Hutson of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction during a discussion group meeting at the spring conference of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers Mar. 27 and 28 in Springfield. Recorder is Helen Stapp of 
Decatur, seated; chairman is Ethelyn Kirk of Urbana, standing. Other groups discussed cur- 
riculum problems, self-evaluation, pupil-teacher welfare, and selective recruitment. 


|ACT OFFICERS are, seated left to right, Laura Smith of Oak Park, vice-president; Mildred 
Toomey of Alton, president; and Ina Teabeau of DuQuoin, treasurer. Standing, left to right 


are Chester Carson of Aurora, secretary; and Glen Dare of Mt. Vernon, historian. 


i 


vin 


CONSULTANTS for the IACT spring conference were left to right, Arthur Adams, recruitment 
assistant, state superintendent's office; Ralph Bedwell, Illinois Chamber of Commerce; Laura 
Arends, teachers retirement system; Dr. Joseph Cletenberg, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College; Dr. C. W. Sanford, Illinois Curriculum Program and University of Illinois; N. E. Hutson, 
legal assistant, state superintendent's office; and Otto C. Keil, president, Decatur school board. 
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Mildred Toomey of Alton 
ls New IACT President 
Miss Mildred Toomey of Alton has 
been elected president of the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers, to 
serve for a two-year term. She will 
replace Miss Mary LeMay of Ottawa. 
Election of state officers took place 
during a general session of the IACT 
spring conference at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel in Springfield Mar. 27 and 28. 
Other new officers are Laura B. Smith 
of Oak Park, vice-president; and Glenn 
Dare of Mt. Vernon, historian. Secre- 
tary Chester Carson of Aurora and 
Treasurer Ina Teabeau of DuQuoin con- 
tinue in those offices for another year. 
Regional directors were elected dur- 
ing meetings of regional delegates 
Saturday afternoon. In line with a 
recent constitutional amendment, one 
director was elected from each division 
of the Illinois Education Association 
in which there is an affiliated local 
association. In each IACT region, these 
directors shall elect a chairman to be 
a member of the board of IACT. 
Directors elected were: Lake Shore 
Region—Mrs. Kathryn Townley of Riv- 
erside and Audra May Pence of Elm- 
hurst; Northern Region—Lester Lausch 
of Rockford, Esther Kalin of Aledo, 
Mildred Morgan of Ottawa, and James 
Baker of Rock River Division; Western 
Region—Ellen Baldwin of Monmouth, 
Ruth Cudney of Quincy, and Mrs. Ge- 
nelle Zimmerman of Springfield; East- 
ern Region—Ralph Espy of Danville 
(re-elected for a second term), Robert 
Taylor of Lincoln, Ella Hise of Effine- 
ham, and Ailene Hostetler of South- 
eastern Division; and Southwestern Re- 
gion—Agatha White of Murphysboro. 
Three directors whose terms have 
not expired will continue in office. They 
are Mrs. Florence Fults of Lockport, 
V. C. Dollahon of Pekin, and Elsa 
Schuetze of East St. Louis. 


STARS AND EGGS FOR BUILDING 

Miss Helen Canover of Danville ex- 
plained plans for celebration of the IEA 
centennial. At the luncheon on Satur- 
day, Thelma Elson and Chester Carson 
sold gold stars for the IEA Centennial 
Addition Fund, and added $44.66 to 
that amount. The decorated eggs which 
had been used as table decorations at 
the luncheon were sold by Mildred Mor- 
gan, and $33 more was added to the 
fund. 

Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of 
public instruction, spoke at the Satur- 
day luncheon on “Democracy and Edu- 
cation.” 

IEA Pres. James E. Pease of La- 
Grange brought greetings from that 
association. 

A hospitality period was held on Fri- 
day evening, and five discussion groups 
met Saturday morning following talks 
by Irving Pearson and Helen Ryan of 
the IEA staff and Pres. Mary LeMay. 

It was announced that Alice Latta, 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, would visit in 
Illinois from April 20 to 29. 
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Conference on Community Schools 
To Be at Allerton Park July 23-24 


A statewide Conference on Com- 
munity Schools will be held at Robert 
Allerton Park near Monticello July 23 
and 24, and will be open to any persons 
interested in or connected with com- 
munity-school development in Illinois. 
Sponsored by the Illinois Council on 
Community Schools, the conference 
will consider topics related to the 
immediate problems of the community- 
unit schools and other schools of rural- 
urban type growing out of the Illinois 
reorganization program. Topics will in- 
clude buildings, transportation, cur- 
riculum, and finance. 

The program will include four gen- 
eral sessions, one symposium, a_ busi- 
ness meeting, four discussion groups, 
and a dinner program. 

Dr. George P. Deyoe of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Educa- 


tion, vice-chairman of the Illinois 
council, heads the conference com- 
mittee. 


THE SPEAKING LINE-UP 

Speakers will include Dr. Kate V. 
Wofford, head of the department of 
elementary education at the University 
of Florida, who will discuss “Func- 
tional Instruction in Community 
Schools”; Dr. Maurice F. Seay, chair- 
man of the department of education 
at the University of Chicago, whose 
dinner speech on Thursday evening, 
July 23, will be on “Overcoming 
Barriers to the Development of Com- 
munity Schools”; Vernon L. Nickell, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who will preside at the dinner; Charles 
B. Shaman, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, who will dis- 
cuss “How Rural People See Their 
Schools”; Prof. H. M. Hamlin, profes- 
sor of agricultura! education at the 
University of Illincis, who will consider 
“Citizen Participation in Making Public 
School Policies”; Mrs. Thomas H, Lud- 
low, president of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, who will 
present the PTA’s view of the schools; 
Mrs. Alice Cade of Bloomington, who 
will discuss adult education; and 
Dwight L. Bailey of Western Illinois 
State College, chairman of the council, 
who will show colored slides of com- 
munity schools in the western part of 
the state. 

Topics for the four discussion groups 
will be those listed by superintendents 
of community-unit districts as the most 
frequent and pressing problems of 
community-school administration, in a 
study conducted by Lester R. Grimm, 
research director of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

These topics and the leaders 
Improving the Instructional Program 
of Community Schools, Dorothy I. 
Dixon, assistant superintendent of Mc- 
Donough County; Providing Buildings 
and Facilities, Mrs. Mary Endres, su- 


are: 
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perintendent of Woodstock Rural Com- 
munity Consolidated District No. 10; 
Obtaining Finances for Community 
Schools, Wayne A. Stoneking, IEA re- 
search assistant; and Transportation 
Problems, C. B. Sweet of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

At the concluding general session, 
reporters from the discussion groups 
will give brief reports, and Hans C. 
Olsen of Eastern Illinois State College 
will summarize the points of agree- 
ment and recommendations emanating 
from the entire conference. 

A printed report of the conference 
will be made available in bulletin form 
and distributed free to members of 
the conference and others interested 
in community schools. 

Members of the council will be ad- 
mitted to the conference free, and non- 
members may attend by paying a gen- 
eral admission fee of $1. Rates at 
Allerton Park are $8 per day for meals 
and lodging. However, only 75 persons 
can be housed at the park. Others may 
make personal arrangements at local 
hotels in Urbana, Champaign, and Mon- 
ticello—all within driving distance. 

Persons wishing accommodations at 
the park should apply early by writing 
to Lewis H. Hollmeyer, Room 407, 
Centennial Building, Springfield; or to 
Mabel Carney, Box 155, Marseilles. 
Those who wish accommodations at 
local hotels may write for a list of 
hotels and meal-serving centers. 

Membership fees in the council are 
$1 annually for individuals and $5 
annually for organizations, institutions, 
and agencies, 


ISNU Offers 53-Day 
European Field Survey 

Illinois State Normal University will 
offer its third European field survey 
this summer in connection with its sum- 
mer program. For the first 
time the course carries graduate credit. 

A study of western Europe is 
planned, with 53 days spent in Ireland, 
England, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Monaco, Spain, 
and Portugal. Students register for the 
course on the ISNU campus June 10. 
They leave New York City by plane 
June 18 and arrive at Shannon, Ire 
land, June 19. 

Course membership is limited to 15 
students. Acceptance will be in the or- 
der in which applications are received 
Dr. Arthur W. Watterson, acting heat 
of the ISNI geography department, 
will conduct the tour. Application is to 
be made to him for registration. 

Cost of the course, which includes 
all transportation from New York to 
New York, all meals, baggage trans- 
fers, tips, admissions, and excursions, 
is $1440. This does not include pass- 
ports, visas, or university fees. 


session 


creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 
teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 


is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Ilinois are 
George Fielding, Jr., and F. F. Varnas 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 


LOANS 


30,10 TEACHERS 
Borrow by Mail 
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MR. CHAIRMAN! 
FOR DOZENS OF 
SCHOOL USES 
NEARLY EVERYONE 
BUYS “AMERICAN” 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


3 SEAT STYLES: 

Formed plywood 

or shaped steel or imitation- 
leather upholstered 


| million in usel 
Extra wide shaped seats and deep-formed back 
Rugged, reinforced 


1 cross-braces. Metal 
t Bonderized, followed 


panels, for extra comfort! 
triangular-steel tut 
parts ar Orrosion-T 
s of outdoor enamel. No sliding or 
binding part o snagging, 
easy to carry and store. 


Write Dept. 158 


by two 
cutting of 


hazards 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 BROADWAY N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


MATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
+++is located on Chicago's beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 
++-concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 
«++ provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study 
++. Offers both Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter's Degrees for men and women 
++-assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 
Enroll now for Sommer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 
Send for Your Catalog Todoy 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 328E 


Evanston « illinois 


TAKE THE SHORT ROUTE TO 


thru 

historic 
BROWNSVILLE, 
TEXAS 


The pleasant, easy way to Mexico is 
thru Brownsville, Texas . . . shortest 
route, good roads . . . and a roman- 
tic, long remembered trip. Excellent 
hotels and motels . . . good shopping 
facilities . . . gay nightclubs in old 
Matamoros, across the Rio Grande . . . 
beach at Padre Island and Boca 
Chica all expense tours to 
Mexico 

AND BEST OF ALL, AT FCONO- 

MICAL SUMMER RATES! 


For additional information write:—- 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSN., INC. 


605 Centrol Boulevard BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


382 


| obtained by writing to the 
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Midwest Center-U. of Chicago 
Summer Conferences to Aid 
Public School Administration 

Six two-day conferences, designed to 
help school administrators and citizens 
in improving their schools, will be held 
at the University of Chicago this 
summer under the auspices of the Mid- 
west Administration Center, Francis 
S. Chase, director of the center, has 
announced. 

The summer schedule, as listed in 
the summer quarter announcements of 
the University of Chicago, is: July 6-7, 
leadership for instruction; July 13-14, 
improved consultative services; July 
20-21, effective board functioning; July 
27-28, adequate district organization; 
Aug. 3-4, sound finance policies; and 
Aug. 10-11, informed, responsible cit- 
izens. 

The related administration confer- 
ences will be co-sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin 
istrators, midwestern university mem- 
bers of the center, and other national 
education organizations. 

The conferences are an outgrowth 
of the work of the center, set up three 
years ago by the Kellogg Foundation 
as one of nine regional centers of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration to improve public- 
school administration in the United 
States and Canada. 

Each conference will include an 
opening general session, small study 
and discussion groups, and an evening 
meeting at which a national leader in 
education will speak. 

Conferences are without fee, but 
advance registration is required. Credit 
in educational administration and 
supervision will be given for attend- 
ance at two of the conferences and 
for additional study and completion of 
assignments, and by registering in the 
university’s summer session. 

Additional information may be 
Midwest 
Administration Center, 5835 Kimbark 


‘. 


Avenue, Chicago 3 


Classical Conference Meets 

The 13th annual meeting of the Il- 
linois Classical Conference was held 
Feb. 12 to 14 at the St. Clair Hotel 
in Chicago. Dr. E. L. Highbarger, a 
retired member of the faculty of North- 
western University, was the main 
speaker for the annual banquet on Fri 
day evening, Feb. 13. He spoke on 
Centers in Ancient 
Greece.” 

Mary V. Braginton of Rockford Col- 
lege will begin her term as the new 
president in April, replacing Ellen 
Miller Machin of West Junior High 
School in Alton. 

Combined meetings with the Chicago 
Society of the Archaeological Institute 
of America and with the Chicago Clas- 
sical Club were held in addition to the 
business sessions and the general ses- 


sions. 


63 Percent of 1952 Grads 
Of NISTC Now Teaching 

Sixty-three percent of the four-year- 
degree graduates of the class of 1952 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College are now teaching, according to 
a report issued by Dr. Martin H. Bar 
tels, placement director of the college. 

Of a total of 381 bachelor-degree 
candidates, 240, or 63 percent, held 
teaching positions when the report was 
compiled. Of the group not teaching, 
only 3.7 percent have taken positions 
in other fields of work, 8.1 percent are 
doing advanced study, and 7.1 percent 
are in the military service. The re- 
mainder includes young women who 
have married, as well as those not 
interested in teaching positions. 

The number of degree candidates 
placed in teaching positions has risen 
sharply since World War 2. In 1945 a 
total of 40 elementary and 38 high 
school teachers received their degrees 
at Northern, In the 1952 school year, 
however, these totals increased to 120 
elementary and 120 high-school teach- 
ers actually engaged in teaching. 

“An indication of the pressure for 
employment of those prepared to teach 
in the elementary schools where the 
shortage of teachers is acute,”’ says Dr. 
Bartels, “is the record of 88.3 percent 
of those preparing for elementary 
teaching who now hold positions. Of 
those preparing for high-school teach- 
ing, on the other hand, 49 percent had 
taken jobs in teaching as of Sept. 1.” 


Shakespearean Festival 
To Be Held in Canada 


One of Canada’s special attractions 
this summer will be the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival held between 
July 12 and mid-August. Stratford is 
in southern Ontario, about halfway 
between Detroit and Toronto. The two 
plays chosen for presentation on alter 
nate nights are Richard J11 and All's 
Well that Ends Well. 

Alec Guinness will star in both plays, 
as Richard in the former and as the 
king of France in the latter. The plays 
will follow the original texts and be 
presented on a modern adaptation of 
the Elizabethan stage. 

Accompanying the festival will be 
a series of studies on theater, featuring 
Mr. Guinness and Director Tyrone 
Guthrie as lecturers. There will also be 
an exhibition of arts and crafts. 

Information regarding ticket 
vations, travel, and accommodations 
may be obtained from the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival Foundation, 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada. 
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TEACHERS 


Summer employment, part or full time, to 
handle our growing volume of business. We need 
2! men or women: experience not required. Earn 
$80.00 to $125.00 for 10 to 1S hours per week with 
national food organization 


AMANA-CHICAGO CORPORATION 
1331 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill 
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Educational Secretaries 
To Meet in Denver July 27 
Secretaries in the educational field 
throughout the United States will be 
heading toward Denver, Colo., this 
summer to attend the 1953 Institute 
for Educational Secretaries. Sessions 
will be held from July 27 through 31 on 
the University of Denver campus. 
Sponsors of the institute are the Uni- 
versity of Denver, the National Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries, the Cclo- 
rado Association of Educational Secre- 
taries, and the Denver Public Schools 
Clerks and Secretaries Association. The 
institute will follow immediately the 
convention of the National Association 
of School Secretaries, a department of 
the National Education Association. 
The theme, “You and Your World,” 
will be carried out in class sessions, 
Speakers and class leaders will incluce 
college profe ssors and other w ll-quali- 
fied persons, Discussion groups will be 
led by the voices of experience—secre- 
taries from various parts of the coun- 
try. A choice of courses will be offered, 
and college credit may be earned. Ar- 
rangements have been made for hous- 
ing in the university dormitories. So- 
cial activities, including trips to the 
mountains, have been planned. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Office of the Dean, 
College of Business Administration, 


University of Denver, Denver 2. 
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National College Starts 
10-Year Teacher Program 


A 10-year program to produce more 
qualified elementary teachers has been 
announced by the Nationai College of 
Education at Evanston 

Termination of the plan will coin- 
cide with the college’s 75th anniversary 
in 1961. The college is the oldest pri- 
vate college in the nation devoted to 
training elementary teachers, 

In announcing the plan, Dr. K. Rich- 
ard Johnson, president, outlined its 
three main goals: a great teacher pro- 
gram to attract outstanding teachers 
to the college, a student scholarship 
fund to encourage more young men 
and women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and a building expansion pro- 
gram to enable the college to increase 
its capacity for training teachers. 


In-Service Education 
In-service education will be consid 
ered at the Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity Education Conference July 14 
to 16. Running concurrently with the 
conference will be the annual education 
exhibit, at which more than 100 firms 
are expected to display educational aids. 
Information concerning the conference 
can be secured from Dr. Chris A. De 
Young, ISNU; concerning the exhibit 
from Dr. R. U. Gooding, ISNv. 
More News on page 389) 
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Clothing Locker is a new design in 
locker equipment which affords each 
child a place to sit down when changing 
shoes, etc. Made of wood, it has indi- 
vidual open sections for hanging clothes, 
pull-out drawers under seats for loose 
clothing, steel coat-hooks which can be 
placed in peg-board back, and remov- 
able shelf dividers. Available in three- 
or four-locker unit widths. 

Plastic Binding Kit allows you to 
make your own plastic-tube-bound books 
that will lie flat no matter where 
opened. Can be used for permanent or 
loose-leaf purposes. Hand-operated ma- 
chine weighs 2%4 pounds, measures 6 
in. x 8% in. Available in two-, three-, 
and four-hole models. Two-hole model 
costs $11.90, including the 150 plastic 
tubes which are avai'able in three colors 
and many sizes. 

Adjustable Typewriter Table is a steel 
typing table which can be adjusted to 
compensate for varied heights of stu 
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dents. Top surface’ may be adjusted in 
height from 25% in. to 33 in. by operat- 
ing simple crank wnder table. Top area 
is 20 in. x 36 in. 

Sound Control Consolette is a desk- 
top consolette designed to provide re- 
corded programs, radio programs, or 
local-origin sound programs and an 
nouncements to selected areas or to all 
areas reached by the sound system it 
serves. Unit serves up to 20 rooms or 
areas, but can be expanded to serve 
60 rooms. It is 16 inches deep, 45 inches 
wide over-all, and 11 inches high 


Model Weather Station Kit is a com- 
plete “packaged” classroom activity kit 
designed for learn-by-doing instruction, 
Includes most materia's required for 
the construction of 10 instruments 
which show changes in weather, and for 
the performance of 2% experiments that 
illustrate the basic laws that affect 
weather. Also includes 20-page teacher's 
manual and a 40-page teaching hand- 
book with 66 illustrations. Instruments 
constructed from the kit are simple in 
every respect and designed to give 
students better understanding about 
weather, rather than to provide scien- 
tifie accuracy in operation 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWD 
BRIDGE U. 5S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 


SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks . . . 
air conditioned bedrooms .. . fine 
food and refreshments, movies, 
children’s playroom Ship to 
Shore Phone ... Radar. 


For idlustrated folder writeW isconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company AAD 
615 E. Erie St... Mdwaukee, Wis 
TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
MUSK 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MICH. 
615 E. Erie St “The Mart” 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN 


RELAXATION 


RECOMMENDED COURSE OF STUDY 

@ How to enjoy our PRIVATE 
BEACH and POOL 

@ The gentle science of sleepin 
in AIR CONDITIONED 
COMFORT 

@ The art of PLEASANT 
DINING 
OTHER FACILITIES FOR 
STUDENTS 


“AI 
@ Cocktail Lounge Rendezvous 


ef @ Card and Game Rooms 
> @ Dancing Planned 
Entertainment 
@ Private Parking 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSE: 7 DAYS, 6 NIGHTS 
Every week during July and August 
$39 per student including 
2 in a room Brunch and Dinner 


write for mformation 


THE NEW 
HOTEL 


OCEANFRONT AT 37th ST, .MIAMI BEACH, FLA 


KE mictican 
MICH. 
SS 
me 
ENJOY 
THIS WONDERFUL == 5 | 
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By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES — 
Director, Audio-Visual Educat fer. Fast 


Respect for Property (Elementary, 
junior high. Sound, 11 minutes, color 
or black and white, rent or purchase. 
Coronet Films)—Geared to the idea 
that civil laws are not instituted to re- 
strict or hamper, but to protect and 
provide even greater liberty, the film 
does a good job of getting the point 
across to adolescents. A group of 
boys have a clubhouse that contains 
some of their prize common possessions. 
An intruder breaks in and damages 
some of the things. The boys’ first re- 
action is immediate reprisal, until a 
friendly police officer takes them to 
school and shows them desks which 
have been discarded because of mis- 
handling on the part of the students. 
The boys realize that there is responsi- 
bility in the use and preservation of 
publie property just as with individual- 
ly owned possessions. 


Music Reading (Elementary, teacher 
training. Sound, 20 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase. Johnson Hunt 
Production)—With remarkable real- 
ism, this film demonstrates to a class of 
fifth graders how much they have actu- 
ally learned about music from the time 
they were in kindergarten until] the 
present, without their being aware of it. 

Through flashbacks we see the differ- 
ent kinds of musical experiences which 
children have at various grade levels. 
Back at the fifth-grade level again, the 
names of musical symbols are explained. 
The teacher writes a melody on the 
blackboard and the children clap the 
rhythm and sing the syllables. 


Pressure Groups (High school, col 
lege, adult. Sound, 20 minutes, black 
and white, rent or purchase. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc.)—The 
film points out that pressure groups, 
as applied to politics, can be an undem- 
ocratic approach to government or a 
source of good, by expressing the wil 


of the people. Two 
an experienced senator. The newsmen 
stress the negative side of pressure 


reporters Interview 


groups—vested interests, selfish mo- 
tives, and influential individuals. 

However, the senator shows how 
pressure groups can be used for good. 
With flashbacks, he shows how a slum 
clearance was organized and engineered 
by interested students through the 
medium of pressure groups, and points 
out how one can tell a worthwhile pres- 
sure group from a selfish one simply by 
judging the methods they use in at- 
tem; ting to gain influence. 

The Longhouse People (Elementary, 
junior and senior high. Sound, 22 
minutes, color, rent or purchase. Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada)—There 
are many Canadian Iroquois Indians 
who have not accepted the progress, 
customs, and tools that the white man 
has developed, but still cling to the 
customs and rituals of their forebears. 
These particular people are called 
Longhouse Indians. In the film, an 
Indian gives a prayer of thanksgiving 
to his god, and captions translate the 
prayer for the audience. We see a 
rain dance and acorn dance. An ancient 
warrior of the tribe is on his deathbed, 
and a group enters his room and per- 
forms a grotesque dance. After the 
chief dies, the people offer a prayer 
depicting their sorrow while an old 
man plays a wooden flute. After the 
mourning period, a new leader is elected 
and the tribe members demonstrate 
their joy. 

Geography of the Southern States 
(Junior and senior high school. Sound, 
11 minutes, color or black and white, 
rent or purchase. Coronet Films, Inc.) 

-Pointing out that changes in climate, 
soil, and history have materially altered 
life in the southern states, the film 
shows how our southern states are 
currently being transformed. Because 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers 
Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages 


PUNIVERSITY | Universiy, 1, ines 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 
While in 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary * Kindergarten * Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 Weeks—é Weeks—4 Weeks—2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, lil. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mexico's unique school provides a 
wonderful summer vacation travel 
and study—at very low cost Two 
terms Tune 21-Jul 5 July 23-Aug 


y 15, J 
19. 4 hrs. college credit. Write for in- 
formation 
Prof. J. E. Angulo 
P. O. Box 1941 Wichita, Kansas 
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of the warm, almost subtropic, climate 
and the rich native soil a great many 
kinds of agricultural crops are pos- 
ible in the south. Timber, cotton, and 
tobacco are still the most important in- 
dustries. But with understanding and 
education, together with better methods 
of conservation, such industries as oil, 
textiles, and manufacturing are being 
rapidly developed. 

The Procrastinaior (FE !ementary, jun- 
ior and senior high. Sound, 11 minutes, 
black and white, rent or purchase. 
Young America Films, Inc.) — Designed 
to promote classroom discussion on a 
very familiar problem, the film presents 
a typical example of how people put 
things off. Jean, appointed chairman 
of the social committee for her high- 
school class party, does not use the abil 
ities of her fellow committee members. 
and delays until the very last minute 
The inevitable result is that responsi- 
bilities and duties accumulate and be 
come impossible to perform in th 
remaining time before the event 
Throughout the film well-meaning peo- 
ple offer suggestions, with little effect. 


Homespun (Elementary, junior and 
senior high, college, adult. Sound, 20 
minutes, color, rent or purchase. Uni 
versity of Minnesota)—This delightful! 
film demonstrates the skill, energy, an 
creativeness of the Scandinavian peo 
ples as represented by Mandelina Oberg 
of Deerfield, Minn. Mrs. Oberg, whx« 
came to the US some 50 years ago fron 
Sweden, demonstrates the art of weav 
ing and making homespun fabric which 
she learned as a girl. From the shear 
ing of the goat, through the washing, 
carding, skeining, and dyeing (She uses 
birch, apple, goldenrod, sumac, and 
honeysuckle leaves and boils them 
down.) of the yarn to explaining the 
warp and the weft and displaying the 
finished patterns, the film is simple and 
is narrated by Mrs. Oberg. 

History of Aviation (Elementary, 
junior high. Sound, 18 minutes, color, 
rent. Walt Disney Production) — 
Through animation, the historical de- 
velopment of world aviation is present- 
ed. Included are the flight at Kitty 
Hawk by the Wright Brothers in 1903; 
Bieriot successfully navigating the 
English Channel; planes taking off 
from a battleship at sea; manufacture 
of the Curtis seaplane; World War 1 
use of the airplane for observation duty 
and later as a real instrument of war; 
the progress in aviation between the 
two world wars; and World War 2 
when the airplane really came into its 
own. The closing sequences indicate the 
tremendous expansion that is yet to 
come in the aviation industry. 

Personal Qualities for Job Success 
(Junior, senior high, college, adult 
Sound, 10 minutes, color or black and 
white, rent or purchase. Coronet Films, 
Inc.) —Personal qualities are more im- 
portant than technical abilities in be- 
coming successful, reports the Carnegie 
Foundation. Through the use of typical 
examples, the film attempts to show some 
of the qualities which help a person 
become successful in a job. 
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wish 

95a. The Art of Tempola-Craft is a 
6-page folder with instructions on a new 
method for using already-known craft 
material. For quick posters, signs, or 
announcements, the “Tempola-Craft” 
method is a time-saver. The results are 
colorful and striking. (Binney and 
Smith Co.) 

96a. Valley Events is a travel guide 
to South Texas, Rio Grande Valley, and 
Mexico, which includes shortest routes, 
accommodations, maps, roads, and other 
information of interest to those plan- 
ning a trip to Mexico, fiestas, ete. One 
copy per teacher. Private publication 
with copies furnished by International 
Tourist Association. 

20a. Wayside Wonders along Ameri- 
ca’s Highways is a full-color wall mural, 
& feet wide. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet, “How to See America, 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Contains good, practical material 
for the seasoned traveler, as well as for 
the novice. The booklet also includes 
one page of study outline on bus travel. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

22a. The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision, and general welfare. (American 
Seating Co.) 

Yla. Behavior Preference Record is 
a new instrument that reveals a stu- 
dent's cooperation, friendliness, integ- 
rity, leadership, responsibility, and crit- 
ical thinking ability by presenting him 
with everyday situations and problems 
and asking him: “What would you do, 
and why?” Grades four to six, seven to 
nine, nine to 12. Specimen set to ad- 
ministrators. All requests by teachers 
must be signed by the administrators. 
College students must have written per- 
mission of their instructors. (California 
Test Bureau) 

A World 


re material from the 


onsider 


of Safety for Your 


27a. 


Travel Funds is a booklet which gives 
interesting facts on the use of these 
famous travel funds. Included: when 
and how they can be obtained, where 
spent, how to cash travelers’ 
checks or use them for purchases, how 
to obtain a prompt refund if the checks 
are lost or stolen, and other valuable 
hints when spending them which every 
traveler should know. (The National 
City Bank of New York) 

109a. Music in the Classroom, by 
Mursell and Leonhard. The Resource- 
ful Teacher, Vol. VI, N« Musician- 
ship starts with sheer enjoyment and 
grows with deeper understanding and 
increasing skills. Specific suggestions 
for learning reading. 19 pages. Illus- 
trated. (Silver Burdett Co.) 

110a. Material on starting the inter 
esting hobby of growing Miniature 
Forests either as a hobby or a money- 
making project. (Miniature Forests) 

llla. Sample reading kit to let you 
try the new Bond Plan reading pro- 
gram in your own classroom. Kit in 
cludes teacher’s manual, 12 
60-page chapter from the regular edi- 
tion of the reader, and 12 copies of the 
same chapter from the simplified edi 
tion for the same grade level. Specify 
whether you want the third-grade o1 
the fourth-grade kit. (Lyons and Carna 
han) 


these 


copies of 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 

40a. Sita 

Adventure Trails for 1953. 
42a. Olson Travel Organization 

Folders on European tours 
pense, deluxe, or tourist. 
45a. United Air Lines 

Hawaii air vacation folders. 
70a. Colorado Department of 

Relations 

Six-piece packet of literature on fun 
and travel in Colorado. 
Tla. Vanderbilt Tours 

16-page folder on tours to Europe. 
77a. Chicago and Northwestern Railway 

64-page, illustrated booklet on west- 
ern wonderlands. 
8la. Michigan Tourist Council 

Booklet on recreation and vacation 

Cont j page 386) 


all-ex- 


Public 


Teochers Magazines, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items ch 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


960. 200. 220. Mla. 
Tlie. 77a. 8la. 82a. 


27a. 
830. 


Subject 
School Address . 
Enroliment: Boys 
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Stote 


The Hobby That Changes 
Course of People’s Lives 


WORLD'S LOVELIEST trees perfectly 
proportioned to only 18 inches height are 
nature's master ieces—and YOU can grow 
them! Card table or window ts space 
enough for %6 of these beautiful, exotic 
trees. This delightful, inexpensive hobby 
can easily bring you both happiness and 
lifetime financial security. Let us prove i! 
Write today for free details 


MINIATURE FORESTS 
Dept. A, 325 Bankers Trust Bldg 
Indianapolis 4, Ind 


\ 


PLANNED 
VACATION TRAVEL 


individually or with a group 
Mexico, 
Eastern Canada 


High-lighting California, Cana 


dian Rockies, 
NEA-cor sure to 


Special summer rates 


Axk about pre vention t« 


the West Indic 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
109 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 2 + + ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE—FRanklin 2-2235 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


np courses eee 
Training, Gradu 
Theology. Conservatory of 
Block Hills Station and 
: s Honey Rock Camp. New air- 
ann ned library end modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
ship. 45 min. from Chicago 
bene 16 to 26 Ist 27 to July 24 
Term—july 25 to Aw 
Black lis Expedition. —June 22 


special work in Teacher 


Science 


Inter 


jely z 


>» be offered 
of Admi ms. Dept it 
ollege, Wheaton, Iiltinots 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT TOURS 
Earn Credits While You Travel 


Six semester hours in Curriculum and 
Methods. Standard Certification and Protes 
sional Courses. Rutgers University 

8,000 miles in six weeks. Start June 22. 

An All-Expense Tour. $727.50 includes all 
hotel, tuition, transportation (plus tax), food, 
and except personal 
nems (laundry, souvenirs, etc.) 

Historic New England; Washington, D 
the Scenic Southwest Ss. A Canada, 
Mexico 


Address 


For details, 


HUBERT B. RISINGER 
18 Summit St., East Orange, New Jersey 


19th Annual 


ESCORTED TOURS 
EUROPE 13 countries entirely $1345 


by motor coach 61 doys 
Calif. « Colo. « Yellowstone « Pacific N-W 
E-Coneda «+ New York « N-Englond 
New Orleans « Mexico Howoii 
Free folders from 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


EAST MADISON, CHICAGO «+ 


write 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Continued trom page 385) 
opportunities in Michigan. 
82a. National Trailways Bus System 

Maps and folders on tours east, west, 
north, south, Hawaii, and Nassau. Pulaski 
SSa. American Trailways 

Vacation tour folders to Yellowstone, 100 PERCENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
California, Colorado, and eastern USA. Ava, Trico Community Consolidated 
80a. Fontana Travel Service High School 

Folder on art and music tour of Beardstown 
of Ontario Belknap 
Beulah Heights (P.O. Eldorado) 

Four booklets on things to do and see. ; 2 
100a. Chieago, Duluth, and Georgian Bixler (R.R., Eldorado) 

Bey Transit Co. Bluff Springs (Com. Cons.) 

Great Lakes Cruises illustrated Brookport 
folder. Details on sailing and intiner- Buckner 
aries. Buncombe 
103a. Wisconsin and Michigan Steam- Carrier Mills ( El.) 

ship Co. ; Carterville 

Illustrated folder tells how to bridge (Coal City (South Side) 
Lake Michigan in six hours between College Heights (R.R., Eldorado) 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, Mich., Cross Roads No. 1 (R.R., Eldorado) 
by ship, with your car. 
105a. Patrician Hotel 

Vacations in Miami Beach. 
106a. Holiday Travel 

Folder describing Virgin Islands at- 
tractions. Galatia (El.) 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers in the Chicago Public Elemen- 
tary Schoots for 
Kindergarten-Primary Certificate 
intermediate & Upper Grades Certificate 
will be held September 12, 1953 
for filin formal application forms and re 
dentials is Rogust 28, 1953 
For son apply 
BOA RD OF EXAMINERS 
228 LaSalle Street Chicago 1, Ilinois 
TEACHERS! 


A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, -eliableand 


personalizec service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Teachers Agency Albeit management for 
Ibe 1985 three generations. 
Original Albert—Since Member NATA 
25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


100 PERCENT COUNTY 
Jasper 
Montgomery 


Cypress 
Dorrisville (P.O. 
East Ledford (R.R. 2, Harrisburg) 


Flossmoor 


fh Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Ageney 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906— 
KINDERGARTEN . 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill 

MEMBER NATA 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
( LINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member — N.A.T.A. 34th year 706 South Fourth St., Clinton, lowa 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 


52nd Year. A Teacher Placement Bureay —U"'versity throughout U. S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers. 


603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & W 


KANSAS CIT MISSOURI 
ILLIANA TEACHERS A TOP SALARY OF $6000! 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Unexcelled Service N.A.T.A. James O'Malley, Mgr. 


alifornia? Washington? > Alaska? In some beautiful 
Det t. Clevelar 


hool, college 


Member ATA 'S E. Jackson, Chicago 4, 
ed * f th nand fe 
Teachers Agency Trrounnove the there come’ 
our office ex fe x 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. x... 
Chicago 4, mM. Member N A 


TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Uj Missoula, Mont. 
Member NAT A. 


Exceptional Opportunities coming in daily. 
38 years’ Placement Service 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 
ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U S. Nat Bann Bioc Coro 


eit 
rvice is nationwide, 


ADVICE FROM A FORMER ILLINOIS TEACHER: 
Come West Where It Pays To Teach And Life ts Worth Living 
Unexcetied Service, Largest In The West 
WM. RUFFER, PH.D.. MGR. 


NEA Honor Roll 


Goreville (El.) 

Harrisburg (E1.) 

Hennepin (El.) 

Hillsboro (El.) 

Hurst-Bush 

Hurst-Bush Community High School 
Liberty (Com. 

Liberty (R.R. 2, Harrisburg) 
McLeansboro High School 
Metropolis ( El.) 

Mitchellville (R.R. 3, Harrisburg) 
Murphysboro (El.) 

New Burnside 

Pankeyville (R.R. 3, Harrisburg) 
Raleigh 

St. Anne Community High School 
Shawneetown (Old) 

Simpson 

Sparta Township High School 
Sycamore (Com. Unit) 

Vienna 

Vienna Township High School 
Wasson (R.R. 4, Harrisburg) 
West Ledford (R.R. 2, Harrisburg) 
Young (R.R. 1, Tamms) 


100 PERCENT SCHOOLS 

Berwyn, Irving School 

Berwyn, Pershing School 

Carbondale, Attucks School 

‘arbondale, Attucks High School 

‘arbondale, Brush School 

‘arbondale, Springmore School 

‘real Springs, Arnold School (R.R. 1, 
Creal Springs) 

‘real Springs, Creal Springs School 

Creal Springs, Paulton School (R.R. 1, 
Pittsburg) 

East Peoria, Jefferson Schoo! 

Eldorado, Jefferson School 

Eldorado, Lincoln School 

Herrin Jr. High School 

Hoopeston, Lincoln School 

Johnston City, Ferges School (R.R. 3, 
Marion) 

Johnston City, Stiritz School 

Kaneville, Sugar Grove School (P.O. 
Sugar Grove) 

Kewanee, Central Grade and Jr. High 
School 

Marion, Douglas School 

Marion, Jefferson School 

Marion Jr. High School 

Marion, Lincoln School 

Marion, Logan School 

Marion, McKinley School 

Marion, Mission Ridge School (R.R. 3, 
Marion) 

Marion, Pittsburg School (P.O. Pitts 
burg) 

Marion, Spillertown School (R.R. 1, 
Marion) 

Marion, Washington School 

Pana, Lowell School 

Reddick, Essex School (P.O. Essex) 

Rock Island, Washington Jr. High 

Unity, Dunbar School 


~ 
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For Teachers 


Aids for the High-School Teacher of 
English. Illinois State Normal University 
Press, Normal, Paper. 38 pages. Available 
on request. 

The bi-monthly tsnu Bulletin for Sep 
tember, 1952, which offers teaching tech 
niques and annotated bibliographies for 
the in-service teacher who might not have 
the time or the opportunity for extensive 
research 

Educational Exchange Grants. Interna 
tional Information Administration, Depart 
ment of State; * 19 Paper. Illustrated, 
ZS pages. Price, 10 cents. 

The six types of grants available from 
the US government, and where to apply 
for them. 

Your Opportunity, 1952-1953, T. S. Jones, 
Editor-Publisher, P. O. Box 41, 73 Adams 
Street, Milton 87, Mass. Paper. 230 pages. 
Prices, $3.95; cloth, $4.95. 

Catalog of basic information about 
scholarships, fellowships, loans, and other 
financial aids which are available in the 
colleges of this country and others 

The Teacher and His Money, Sidney 
Scott Ross. Sidney S. Ross Co., 3070 Hull 
Avenue, New York 67. Paper. 6-page folder 
Free upon receipt o cents postage 

Tips on planning for your financial fu- 
ture. 

1952-1953 Catalog of Discussion Aids. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Special Services Department, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20. Paper. Illustrated. 
32 pages. Free, 

Listings of booklets, posters, and films 
which are available from this producer to 
educators without charge. 


Arithmetic 

Functional Arithmetic: Photographic 
Interpretations, Lowry W. Harding. Wil- 
liam C, Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. Paper. 
Illustrated. 196 pages. Price, $2 

Pictures and descriptions of good arith- 
metic teaching practices in grades one 
through eight. Should be helpful to teach- 
ers-in-training and  teachers-on-the-job. 

Arithmetic for High Schools, Charles H. 
Butler. D. C. Heath and Co. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. 352 pages. Price, $2.40 

Emphasis is on understanding of the 
number system and the concepts and oper- 
uations of arithmetic, as well as computa 
tional skill and practice 


dudio-Visual 

Recordings for Teaching Literature and 
Language in the High School, Arno Jewett. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion.* Paper. 71 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Descriptions of ways teachers are asing 
recordings, and a bibliography of almost 
500 titles indexed according to type of 
literature 

DuPont Motion Pictures for Colleges, 
Schools, and Clubs. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc., Advertising Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Del. Paper. Illus 
trated. 14 pages. Free 

Descriptions of nine 16mm sound films 
which are available without charge for 
general showing 

Television in Our Schools, Franklin Dun- 
ham and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. Illustrated. 34 pages. Price, 15 
cents 

A report of the great possibilities of 
television in education, its problems and 
limitations, and its future in our schools. 


Curriculum 

The Three R's in the Elementary Scho 
Association for Supervision and Curric 
lum Development, NEA. Paper. Illustrated 
152 pages. Price, $1.50 

Recognizing the increasing importance 
of the Three R’s and the need for teaching 
them more effectively, a committee of the 
ASCD prepared this volume to help parents 
as well as teachers understand the reasons 
behind present practice in these instruc 
tional areas. The book is not intended to 
provide final answers on this topic, but to 
‘larify a point of view held by mary edu- 
cators that these skills are best developed 
in a total, meaningful setting, not in 
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isolated periods of the school day 

Core Curriculum Deve lopment—P rob- 
lems and Practices, Grace 8. Wright. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education.* 
Paper. 104 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Description of the program and some of 
the problems encountered when schools 
nitiate or extend the core curriculum, and 
suggested ways of overcoming these prob- 
lems through reports of practices in 
schools already moving forward with this 
type of program. 

The 6 R's. Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education.* Paper. Mtustrated. 22 
pages. Price, 10 cents; quantity rates 

Another set of R's has been added to 
the list of things most parents want the 
schools to teach. Companion booklet to 
They Can't Wait. 


Finance 

What to Pay Your Superintendent. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6, D. C., and National School Boards As- 
sociation, Inc., 450 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11. ty Illustrated. 20 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A guide for local school boards in de- 
termining the school superintendent's sal- 
ary, and the factors which should be con- 
sidered 

Guidance 

How to Find the Right Job. American 
Cyanamid Co., Caleo Chemical Division, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Paper. Mlustrated 
& pages. Free on request 

Some of the do's and don'ts of job-hunt- 
ing which should be helpful to guidance 
personnel and students alike 


Health 

Your Blood and You, Sarah.R. Riedman 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, 
New York 21. Cloth. I[lustrated 130 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

Answers many scientific questions about 
the work of blood; and also tells the sto- 
ries of men whose discoveries helped to 
save people's lives from hemorrhage, shock, 
circulating clots, ete 


History 

Far Eastern History, Emelyn Waltz. The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Co 
lumbus Avenue, Boston 20; 1953. Cloth 
Illustrated. 578 pages Price, $5 

A timely and up-to-date account of the 
political and cultural development of China 
and Japan and of their relations with the 
Western world. Simply and clearly writ 
ten, the book should be useful in high 
schoo! and college courses and should be 
of interest to anyone who wants basic in- 
formation about the history of the Far 
Fast. 


Home Economics 
Moderns Make Money Behave. Educa 
tional Division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Paper. Illustrated. 16 pages. Free in class- 
room quantities. Teacher's resource unit 
also available 
For high-school home economics classes, 
beginning with a discussion of the stu 
dents’ money problems and progressing to 
the money and security problems of the 
family group. 
Music 
A Treasury of Songs for Little Children, 
Esther Botwin. Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 96 pages. Price, $2 
Charming little songs for the four-to 


addresses in last column.) 


eight-year-olds, arranged with such sim 
plicity that practically anyone who can 
read music can play them 


Reading 

The Happy Moomins, Tove Jansson. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind, Cloth. Illus 
trated. 192 pages. Price, $2.50 

Meet the Moomintrolls who live in Fin- 
land. At first there were just Moomin 
pappa, Moominmamma, and Moomintroll 
until friends began to come and stay. But 
Moominmamma simply puts up another 
bed and adds another leaf to the dining 
room table. The story of these happy fabu 
lous characters, who look a little like small 
hippopotamuses, should become a treasure 
of charm and humor to child and adult 
alike. 

Tag, Cornelia Brown Sloop, Harrell F 
Garrison, and Mildred Creekmore. The 
Economy Co. Paper. Illustrated, 96 pages 
List price, 72 cents 

The first book in a new Phonetic Keys 
to Reading series, this is a combination 
audio-readiness book and pre-primer. This 
series has an approach completely new u 
the field of primary reading. Phonics is 
introduced at the very beginning of the 
first grade, giving the child a foundation 
which enables him to identify words by 
independent analysis rather than making 
him dependent on controlled sight vocabu 
lary. This method has been used in actual 
classroom situations 

Teachers Manual for Tag is available 
when the pupils’ books are used in class 
quantities. List price, $1. This is a self 
teaching manual in which the teacher her 
self can learn the principles of teaching 
phonics as she teaches the childrer 

Dot and Jim, Cornelia Brown Sloop, 
Harrell E. Garrison, and Mildred Creek 
more. The Economy Co. Paper. Illustrated 
96 pages. List price, 72 cents. 

The primer in the series, which con 
tinues the application of the principles 
learned in the first book 

Teachers Manual for Dot and Jim, avai! 
able for $1 

Oolak’s Brother, Bud Helmericks. Little, 
Brown and Co, Clot Illustrated. 144 
pages. Price, $2.75- 

Bob and Jeanie spend a winter with an 
Eskimo family on the rim of the Arctic 

Market Day for Ti André, Maia Rodman 
The Viking Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 48 
pages. Price, $2. 

A smal! boy in Haiti goes down from his 
own little mountain village for the first 
time to see the market, the airport, and 
the festival, Written for ages six to eight 

Dream Gold, David Severn. The Viking 
Press. Cloth, Hlustrated. 192 pages. Price 
$2.50, 

An ancient curse reaches across three 
centuries to entangle two teen-age boys in 
an eerie drama of pirates and ghests and 
a sunken treasure ship. For high-school 
readers 
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Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at Spring- 
field at 1:30 p.m. Friday, April 10, Pres. 
J. E. Pease presiding and directors 
Mary LeMay, Mabel Schwarz, Kath- 
erine Stapp, William Carruthers, and 
Olin Stead present. The executive sec 
retary was also present. 

The board approved minutes of its 
previous the reports of the 
hearing on a proposed new division in 
the Kankakee-Joliet area, field services, 
building fund, and p 
the centennial meeting as prepared by 
It appointed the 


meeting, 


finances, ans for 
a special committee 
following to a special 
study committee: Katherine Stapp, tem 
porary chairman; Russell Malan; Paul 
Grigsby; Louise Sullivan; John Tor 
and Glen Alberstadt The board 
reserved action on the new division pe- 
pending 


ments whereby Kankake« 


rganization 


rens; 


tition erdivisiona 


teachers would participate 


- 
hl divisions and 
d centennial 
1 centennial 
printing of 
etl cs 
minutes of a 
spiritual 


e, viewed the centennia 


approved 
+} e ra! and 
com 


seal 


special 
leg slative re 
retarv It re 


discussed a 


ceived with regret the resignation of 
MacRae Shannon as legislative chair- 
man from the Illinois Valley Division 
(because of illness in the family), and 
of Genevieve Knoedler, secretary in the 
public relations department. It 
sidered ways and means of increasing 
revenue, hired three new secretaries, 
and met them personally 

The board set May 1 and 2 as the 
dates for the spring conference of di 
vision presidents and presidents-elect, 
governing committeemen, and state of- 
ficers, at Hotel Orlando in Decatur. It 
approved a contract submitted by Von 
Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis, for the 
printing of ILLINoIs EDUCATION next 
year, and approved the use of the De- 
cember issue for the presentation of the 
secretary’s history of the 
The board considered centennial memen- 
to proposals, outlined plans for the 
Illinois breakfast a NEA conven- 
tion, designated Mary LeMay as visitor 
visitation at 
by the 


con 


association. 


+ the 


in cooperation with a 

Illinois Un 

Association of Colleges for 

ind appointed Wil- 
attend an NEA 

tax exemption for retired 
It approved a list of delegates 

NEA convention, and directed 


he executive 


Southern iversity 
American 
Teacher Education, 
liam Carruthers to 
meeting on 
teachers 
for the 
etary to appoint per 
; from this list to participate in pre 


vention conferences. 
meeting adjourned at 5:45 
PEARSON 
Secretary, IEA 


p.m 
IRVING F 
Executive 
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individuals to erter- 


profession 
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Calendar 
JUNE 


11—IEA Chicago Division Representa- 
tive Assembly meeting; 228 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 

15 to 26—Workshop for 
principals and supervisors; East Bay 
Camp, Lake Bloomington. 

16 and 17—Annual Summer Conference 
and Educational Exhibit; Western 
Illinois State College 

17—School Building Conference; Nort} 
ern Illinois State Teachers College 

28 and 24—16th annual Education: 
Book Exhibit; Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

°4 to 27—Eighth annual National Con 
ference, NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand 
ards; Miami Beach, Fla. 

28 to July 3—9ist Annual Meeting, Na 
tional Education Association; Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

29— Annual 
Public Relations 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


elementary 


School 


NEA; 


meeting, National 
Association, 


JULY 

13 to 17—Annual Reading Conference; 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo 
and 24—Statewide Conference or 
Community Schools; Robert Aller 
ton Park, Monticello. 

°7—Institute for Educational 
taries; University of Denver, 


OCTOBER 
9—IEA Blackhawk Division meeting 
Rock Island Senior High School. 
9—IEA Eastern Division 
Mattoon High School. 
9—IEA East Central Division 
ing; Auditorium, University of Ill 
nois, Urbana. 

§—IEA Illinois Valley Division meet- 
ing; LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School. 

9—IEA Southeastern Division 
ing; East Richland High School, 0! 


meet 


meet 


meet 


i—Ejighth National Conference 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents of Schools, NEA Depart 
ment of cation; Omaha 
16—IEA Division meet 


nz; Coron: (provisional! 


Rural E 
Northwestern 
io Theater 
v), Roecktord 
[EA South 
ng; Orph 
IFA Nor 


Divisio: 


IEA 


Shryock A 


NOVEMBER 

27 and 28—National 
raphy Teachers; 

DECEMBER 

27 to 29—100th IEA Annual Meeting; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

°8 to 30—National Business Teachers 
Association, 56th annual convention; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 


Here is a desk unit that is gaining in 


classroom popularity through its great Fiexi- 


bility. School after schocl has proclaimed 


how well this unit fits into all sizes, shapes 


and physical Designs of their various class- 


rooms. It, of course, has been constructed 


with the famous American Desk combination of 


Strength plus Beauty . . . spot-welded steel plus highly 


finished tops. Note, too, that it is available with either angular or 


tubular steel legs. 


x FILAT-TOP 
FUNCTIONAL 


TWO UNITS BACK TO BACK 
FOUR STUDENTS with UNITS ON EACH END 
FOR EIGHT STUDENTS Function and Flexibility is illus- 


24 


ON TABLE TOPS 


| 


LOOKING DOWN T 
| 


trated here, showing the many 


TWO STUDENTS 


TWO STUDENTS | TWO STUDENTS/ TWO STUDENTS 


‘ arrangements the Airplane Table 


— 
TWO STUDENTS | TWO STUDENTS | TWO STUDENTS) 


1S 


may achieve. For the greatest effi- 


= ciency in your classrooms, specify 
42° 47" the Airplane Table to your Ameri- 
can Desk Dealer. 


_| 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Sil Seuth Wabash 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Amevican 
Desk 


May, 1953 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, will be sent free 
upon request for use in your classroom. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


It’s refreshing—so refreshing... 


in the “SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN” 


Discovered by Spain, ruled for 
more than a century by France, 


ft DRINK and an independent republic 


an since 1802—romantic Haiti is 
CO another nation of free people 
who look upon delicious Coca-Cola 
as a symbol of friendship as well 
i a as refreshment. Here, as around 
the world, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is an 
old and always welcome custom, 
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